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AKRON, Ohio, Dec. 5.—Churchwomen of this leading 
U. 5. center of rubber fabrication have launched a cam- 
paign for telegrams to President Truman urgitiz: him not 
to grant authority for use of the atombomb in the Korean 
war. 
' Sparked by the Akron Area Council of Churchwomen, 
representing 70 Protestant denominations, the campaign 
is growing among 38 church organizations and has spread 
to other sections of the population. _ 
The librarians of the city’s public library sent similar 
messages to the White House. ) 
The Churchwomen’s Council wired the President: 
“As citizens and churchwomen, we ask you to lead the ef- 
fort for mediation of the Korean crisis through the United 
Nations. We implore you not to grant authority for ust of 
the atombomb, as it would provoke retaliation, and initi- 
ate World War III and inevitable disaster.” 


New Jersey Teachers 


NEWARK, Dec. 5.—The New Jersey State Federation 
of Teachers (AFL) last night wired President Truman op- 
posing use of the atombomb. In a telegram signed by 
Edith Tuchman, SFT secretary, the teachers’ executive 
council said: “Aware of our great responsibility to the 
children we teach, and believing the atomic bomb is a 
weapon of civilian destruction, the New Jersey State Fed- 
eration.of Teachers urges the U. S. Government not to 
initiate use of the atombomb, and to re-examine its ap- 

_ proaches toward a solution of grave world problems.” 


Gold Star Mothers 


EUGENE, Ore., Dec. 5.—Immediate evacuation of all 
U. S. troops from Korea was urged on President Truman 
by 84 Gold Star Mothers and relatives of GIs here, who 
telegraphed the White House Sunday. _ 

Mrs. Ethel Clark, a Gold Star Mother whose son was 
killed in the Netherlands with the 104th Division in 1944: 
“I'm just so bitter against the way they run this war busi- 
ness, I'll sign anything.” | 

Mrs. Donald Bevans: “Our boys went against their 
will, and they didn't give them any training or warm cloth- 
ing. 


, 2. 
nee e @ 
Chicago Ministers 
CHICAGO, Dec. 5.—Twenty-two Chicago ministers 
- , began an 11-hour “prayer vigil for peace” at noon today. — 


-—— See Page 5 — 
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Truman Tells Youth They’ 
Spend Part of Life in Army — 


—See Page 3 


Blitz Against Newsdealers 


The clergymen are praying at half-hour intervals, 
_ seeking “spiritual means to stave off the catastrophe which 
threatens mankind.” 

The-ministers, representing more than 10 denomina- 
tions, called upon “leaders of our own and all nations not 
to cease their efforts to reach agreement and avoid a gen- 
eral war,” ee 


- The Episcopal League for Social Action reported 
yesterday that it had sent a telegram to Prime Minister | 
‘Clement Attlee in support of “settlement of the Koreaa 
- conflict without a general war with China, gcnuine ne- 
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gotiations with Russia in a four-power meeting, establish- 

ment of a UN military commission in Korea, and leaving 
~ the decision on use of atomic weapons to a larger group 
~ of nations. than just the United States.” 

" Signers of the tele were the Rev. Roscoe 1. Foust, 
-- rector of the Church of the Ascension, New York; the Rev. 
Kenneth Forbes, clergyman of 

piscopal chaplain ‘to’ peg at the 


of Philadelphia; the Rev.. 


An Editorial 


“WHAT DO YOU READ?” is the well-known 
cry of the New York newsdealer. : 
But a certain gent, operating in the News- 
dealer Association of New York, wants to change 
that to, “Here is what you must read, and here 

is what you can’t read.” = 
- Who it is that is pulling the wires that make 


William Richter jump in the Newsdealers As- 
| sociation we do not as yet know. 


But Richter’s plan to. force newsdealers ‘to 
bar the Daily Worker from their stands shows 
that somebody is. out to import to New York City 
the Nazi-style methods of the Hitlerites. 


NATURALLY, OPERATORS like Richter and 


his fellow enemies of democratic liberty put on 
the fancy dress of “pa 


slanders. 


- But what they are out to do is to SCARE THE 
PEOPLE AWAY FROM TALKING ABOUT 
PEACE .or reading about it. | 


"Let us not forget. that when the Nazis ae 


protested it. : 
‘stood up, many of them, to defend their busi- 


triotism.” -They shout the 
usual eCoughlinite trash about how this. paper - 
“serves a foreign government” and such ignorant 


WE HOPE THAT OUR readers have given 
serious thought to what this latest censorship 
move means. | 

It proves that powerful forces are determined 
to gag this paper on which they rely for their 
facts, their aaaes and their inspiration. — 

Our readers can no longer rely on the belief 
that they will get their paper as they have in the 
past. From here on, our readers have to make 
sure that they themselves become active defend- 
ers and distributors of the paper. | 

The Richter move-to bar us from the stands 
has aroused wide indignation. Many papers have 
The newsdealers themselves have 


nesses and to warn of the Nazi crackdowns to 
which the banning of the Daily. Worker would 
lead. 9 : | 

- Jf they can ban a workingclass paper, they 


can ban any other kind, including, a: Democratic 


or Republican or a Compass or a Nation or a Post. 
- We: can win this fight for the right to be on 

the newsstands. Back your newsdealer's right to © 
sell the Daily Worker. Tell him you and your 
him. See your commu- 


Allen F.- Kremer, E uider he 
. University.:of Pennsylvania;: the Rev. George 4, Mac- 
_. Murray, rector of St. Philip's Church, Brooklyn; ‘the Rev. 
.. Joseph Titus, rector of Grace Church; ‘Jamaica; the- Rev. - 
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National Association. for the Ad- 


set up by the National Association 
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NAACP Asks Gov't Ban Bias at H-Bomb Plant 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 5.—The 


vancement ‘ of Colored People 
asked the Atomic Energy Commis- 


sion today to prevent any job or! 
other racial discrimination or se- 
ation at the H-bomb plant to 


the NAACP’s Washington bureau, 


“formal ‘communuication” deliver- 


Clarence Mitchell, director of 


said the request was made in a 


ed to the coz_nission here. . | 

He said the move was prompted 
“by difficulties Negro people have 
shad at other plants run by the| 
‘commission in Tennessee, Wash- 


AEC has A-bomb facilities at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., Hanford, Wash., and 
Los Almos, N. M.. 


run into trouble trying to get con- 


ington, and New’ Mexico 


He. said colored laborers had 


‘struction and plant jobs at Oak 
Ridge, had been denied an equal 
chance for housing facilities at 


The| Hanford, and were discrimnated 
against in such places as_barter- 
shops and restaurants in Los 
| Alamos. 

The NAACP wants the AEC to} 
take steps at once to see that such 
practices are not allowed to get 
started at the South Carolina site, 


He said that in the past the 
commission has been prompt to 
consult with NAACP representa- 


tives over complaints, and has even 
conducted field investigations of 
them. 

Bin on action has been 


Mitchel} said. 


o tebe near Aiken, S.C. 
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Norkers Help Win 
~ Back Pay for Cattonar 


_ Johann Froehlich, owner of the Bommer Spring and Hinge Co., Brooklyn, yester- 
_ day came across with a check of. $1, 710 for back pay to Anthony Cattonar, whom he had 
fired on a claim that his workers “ wont work with a Communist.’ Cattonar was arrested 


‘Truman Names 
Union-Buster to 


Head Wage Unit; 


WASHINGTON, Dee. 5. — 
Cyrus Ching, ence a member of 
a central union-busting agency 


of Manufacturers, has been named 


of the 


“and held for deportation some | 
|days before the company Ss owner 
and some stooges in the shop 
sought to develop a “strike” against 
working with him. 

Cattonar was shop crairman in 
the plant under contract with 
Lecal 475 uf the United Elec- 
trical Union. ‘The workers of the 
shop rallied te his support. and 
the local immediately teok ‘up his 
ease under the contract. The issue 
came before an arbitrator, who 
decided in Cattonar’s~ favor, One 
en the case was 


held in Ellis Island, the first such 


by President Truman to head his. 


Wage Stabilization Board. 
Ching, on leave from his post 
as Federal Mediation director, is 


| 
one of the “public” .members ot honored by his local union at a 


the Board. He was a member of 
a secret NAM group known as the 
Special Conference Committee. 
This outfit was described -by .a 
Senate Subcommittee on Labor| 


 Relations-as the big industrialists’ 


~ secret agency 


“which coneocted | 
the policies and legislative pro- 
grams for the whole anti-labor 
system,, in this country. 

Ching was at the time Director 
of Industrial and Publie Relations: 


_ @f the U. S. Rubber Company, a 


al 


duPont firm with intensely anti-: 
union policies. 
Labor’s representatives on the 


board are -President Harry C. 
Bates, of the AFL. Bricklayers, 


President Emil Rieve -of: the ClO 


Textile Workers and Vice Presi- 
dent Elmer E. Walker of the 
Machinists (unafbliated). 

Management is represented -by 
Henry Bradford Arthur, manager 
of commercial research for Swift 
& Co. the giant meat packing 
firm, Vive President J. Ward 
Keener of B. F. Godrich Co.. the 
rubber manufacturers, and Presi- 
dent Reuben B. Robertson of 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 

Representing the public in addi- 
tion to Ching are John Dunlop, 
professor of economics at Harvard 
and Clark Kerr, economics profes- 
sor and head of the Institute of 
industrial Relations at the Univer- 
sity of California. 


The United Mine Workers (un- 
affiliated) whose president, John 
L. Lewis, has been critical of the 
economic mobilization program 
and the minor role labor has been 


given in it, is not represented. | 


in the island's history. 

Cattonar was among the 17 
|}who were seized after passage of 
the MeCartan Act and jailed on 
the Island without bail. 

Shortly after his release he was 


banquet attended by more than 
200. 

Addresses were delivered by| 
District president James McLeish 
rof the U.E.; national director 
James Matles ‘and leaders oft he 


local. 


lise Koch Had 


:/Men Whipped 
For Gaze at Her 


AUGSBURG, Gennuny, Dec. 
5.—Witnesses charged teday that 
lise Koch had-men beaten for| 
staring at her ence-sexy shape and 
for failing to salute her as they 
marched knee-deep thrcugh mud 
and snow. 

The trial of the former mistress 
of the mfamous Bucheawald con- 
centration ‘camp for muzder, whip- 
ings and sexual sadism was re- 
sumed foday after a tt::ee-day  re- 
cess. 


Witness Karl Lukas said he was 
present when Ilse ordered one of 
his mates beaten for Jocking at 
her. Hse had been’ charged with 
provoking men to ozle her by|. 
wearing tantalizing clothing or de- 
liberately leaving off sume of her 
clothing.: 


Lukas said the man was beaten 
ion the whipping block until his 


kidneys, burst and that he died a| 


few days later. 


DEATH TOLL RISES IN MINES 
AS COAL OUTPUT SPURTS 


Special te the Daily Worker 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 5.—The 
death toll.in the mines rose dur- 
ing October, increasing the yearly 
total to 519, the Rureau of Mines 
reported today. 

Sixty-four miners died in Oc- 
tober, compared with 56 in Sep- 
tember, as coal uction reached 


clese to 56 mi tons, the sec- 
ond highest in. the year. 


Arrest Steve Nelson 
On ‘Contemp?’ Charge 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 5. np 


Nelson, chairman ge the 


Western Pennsylvania Communist Party, was arrested at 3 a.m. 


teday on “contempt of Congress” 


charge and held in $5,000 bail 


for arraignment in Washington Dee. 8. 


When police were at Nelson’s home yesterda 


Nelson’s wife asked them to retu 
be home, but they 
Bail had been set at $1,500 


at 4 p.m., 
the evening kien he would 


™m in 


preferred sensational early-morning raid. 


but a later phone call” from Wash- 


ington increased it to $5; 000. Bail in other contempt cases has 


been $1500. 


Fur, Leather 
Leaders Report 
$10 Million Hike 


ATLANTIC CITY, Dec. 5.— 
|Distriet directors and other union 
leaders at the executive board 
meeting of the International Fur 
and Leather Workers Union re- 
ported fifth and sixth round wage} 
inereases totaling $10,000,000)" 
 sinee the union's convention in 
May. 


The union leaders reported that 
the sixth round of wage increases 
was being won for the leather 
workers throughout the country. 
The union is pressing for wage 
increases to meet the sky-rocket- 
ing cost of living since the Korean 
war started. A report from the 
Midwest noted that over 5,000 
leather workers in that.area had 
already won a sixth round ard 
that negotiations were pending for 
several thousand more workers. 
The sixth round wage boost: have 
also been won by some New: Eng- 
land and Eastern seaboard locals. 

Wage gains in the sixth round 
average 10 cents to 14 cents an 


jhour, and increasmg numbers of 


contracts contain provisions for a 
week's vacation and welfare plans, 
including ful] family medical care, 
life and sick insurance, hospital- 
ization and other benefits paid for 
in full exclusively by the employer. 

A detailed report was given to|® 
the Executive Board on the pre- 


}parations for the renewal of the 


collective contract by the Furriers 
Joint Council representing 15,000] 
fur manufacturing workers in New 
_ York City. 


French Assembly 


Aids Pals of Nazis 
PARIS, Dec. 5.—The French Na- 

tional Assembly approvee a bill of 

amnesty for World War HI collab- 


orationists by the narrow margin 


of 336 votes to 268 tuday. The 
Communists and Socialists opposed 
it. 

The law will reduce prison sen- 
tences and eivil sanctions against 
thousands of Frenchmen. 


COPLON 
CONVICTION 
REVERSED 


The U. S. Court-of Appeals yes- 
terday reversed Judith Coplon’ 5 
conviction on charges of spying. | ., 
The court held the lewe: court’s 
decision invalid because the former 
Government girl was arrested 
without a warrant. It «ndered a 
new tral. 

The oO of the three judges 
was unanimous. 

At her trial here with Soviet en- 
gineer Valentin Gubiichev, Miss 
Coplon was sentenced to 15 years 
in jail for espion 

Her appeal on =, Washington 
trial where she was sentenced to 
40 months to 10 years on a charge 

of stealing Governmeni secrets, 
still is pending. 

The appeal was written by 
Judge. Learned Hand, and was 
concurred in by judges ‘thomas W 
Swan and Jerome N. Frank. 


— 


- Defends Right to Sell Papers 


this stink just to get his name in the papers.” 


“There isn’t a newsdealer I've spoken to who wants 
to stop selling the Daily. Worker or avy paper,” a weather- 
‘beaten dealer said yesterday from his stand at 157 St. and 


Broadway. 
“That lawye 

ought to stick to | to his business, 

ness for us;, he exp 
He arranged his 


r who is president of the association 


and not try to ruin our busi- 


papers before him. “That lawyer, ” he 


. said, referring to William Richter, pre>Jent of the Greater 


New York Newsdealers Association, who sough 


t to: ban 


‘the Daily Worker and The Worker trom the newsstands, 
“he's just trying to.get new members. 


“He cant get members 


any other way, so he starts 


“He was trying to scare 


us into: his organization be- 


fore this.” he continued. “He sent us propaganda letters 


and scare letters. I never fell 


for them, and a lot of news- 


dealers around here didn’t either. Then he started this. 


“I think it stinks,” he added vehemently. 


“Were in 


business to sell papers, and nobody should. tell us what to 
sell and what not to seJl. That's hen we make a living. 
‘He was Isidore Feinstein. “Sure, print-my name, he 
said. “I was a vice commander in my (American) Legion 
post. I served in World War I, and I fe cited for ag 
about 15 times. Let them try to make something of it.” 


Though half the fatalities in Oc 


tober were due to roof and face - 


falls, ‘the remaining deaths were 
directly related to the speedup in 
the mines. Haulage accidents 
—_ 15 lives, gas and dust ex- 
losions three, explosives four, sur- 
six and open cut five, the 
Busees reported. 


The increase in mine deaths was - 
‘noted in bituminous and anthra- 
cite mines. As the fatalities mount- 
ed, Congress took ne action on 


several bills drawn up with the 
‘help of the United Mine Workers 
‘to curb the mine deaths by: forcing 
operators to adopt adequate ‘safcty 
measures. : 


Ford Continues 
Lockout at 
ouge Plant 


DEARBORN, Mich., Dec. 5.— 
— behind the lie of a “slow- 

own in the Rolling Mill steel — 
rib the Ford Motor Co. 
continues its lockout of its 65,000 
Rouge workers, giving them 24 
hours work a week for three weeks 


in the Jas: month. 
the 


Behind the lockout also, 
—— is roving to shift the 
work ‘of 6,000 employees of the 
press steel] building from here to 
Buffalo, where wages are $1.24 an 
hour average as compared with an 
average of $1.64 at Rouge. 


Already 1,500 have been laid 
off in press steel, and more lay- 
offs are coming, with th. prospect 
that the: entire plant may shut 
down for an indefinite period, 


The anti-union runaway shop 
program of the Ford Motor Co. 
‘predicted by this paper menths 
ago, is now under way and by 
the middle of next summer, ac- 
cording to reports, at least 15,000 
Rouge workers will: be jobless. 


The company has stated it has 
“no responsibility’ for the future 
of workers whose'jebs go to new 
plants in Buffalo, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati. They say a worker can ap- 
ply for a job there, but he carries 
no seniority with him. 

Thousands of workers who 
have made down payments on 
homes and cars will lose every- 
thing. 

The union at Ford’s is chal- 
lenging the company on the ‘ay- 
offs, demanding, through the filing 
of grievances, that workers be 
given pay for 32 hours a week 
during these weeks they worked 
the 24 hours a week. 


But the filing of grievances will 
not suffice to save the homes and 
jobs of the thousands of workers 
whom the company has scheduled 
for Miller Road. 


Sharon Steel 


Agrees to Hike 

SHARON, Pa., Dec. 5 —Sharon 
Steel Co. announced te<day it had 
reached tentative agreement with 
the CIO United Stcelwkers com- 
parable with the increased wage 
yattern established by other lead- 
ing steel companeis. The agree- 
ment provides an average 16 cents 


an hour wage imcrease tor approxi- 
mately 6,000 employs, Formal 
agreement has been he'd up pent- 
negotiations for ~Sniabd Steel s 
companies, * 


_ necessary. 
-, As. the result of developments 


Truman Is Planning 


* which Gen. Omar Bradley, chair- 


started Saturday. 


LONDON, Dec. 5.—Prime Min- 

a Bacup R. Attlee has megan 
a pessimistic report 

reer nag Bgganler 
the ili 

that a mass ea wa of the = 

terventionist forces may be neces- 

» reliable sources said tonight 

. atormants said Attlee was 
shocked,” at his first meeting wi 

President Truman, at a_ repor 


man of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, made to them on the crisis. 

(In. Washington, Senators said 
Tuesday that Bradley told them 
American troops had reached a 
position in Korea from which they 
could be evacuated if that became 
n 


in Korea—and Washington—For- 
eign Secretary Ernest Bevin cun- 

led a’ ous Cag visit to Ger- 
many, on which he was to have 


Britain still opposes open war 
with China because of the dangers 
involved, according to an official 
spokesman. | 

The spokesman denied as “fan- 
tastic” a report published abroad 
that he had said, in his press con- 
ference, that Truman and Attlee 
had agreed that Korea should be 
invaded again if the UN forces 
had to leave. That, he said, was 
just the opposite of what he meant 
to convey. 


ruman Tells Yout 
To Spend Part ot Life inArm 


MacArthur's Troops 


Fall Back 20 Miles 


TOKYO, Dec. 6.—Gen. MacArthur's army in northwest 


Korea fell back more than 20 miles below Py 
as the Korean People’s Army attacked its flank nearly. 


day, 
half way to Seoul, according to 
reports here. 

Korean Peoples’ armies pounded 
at the heels of the retreating U. S. 
8th Army, tightened a noose on 
15,000 U. S. troops trapped at the 
Chosin reservoir in northeast Ko- 
rea, and plunged to the ap- 
proaches of Hamhung and Won- 
san on the east coast. 


Korean People’s Army returned 
to the capital city of Pyongyang, 
drove across the Taedong river and 
pushed on toward the rear guard 
defense line the U. S. 8th Army 
had thrown across the main high- 
ways about 20 miles south and 
southeast of the city. 


Other Korean forces were report- 
ed around Sinmak, Singye and Sib- 
yon. These transpart centers lie 


Soviet Papers Says 


_ New Aggressions 


MOSCOW, Dec. 5.—Izvestia, in a front-page editorial 


by forces inimical to the United 


oa 


today declared that President 
the Korean situation for “a fu 


Truman was trying to exploit 
rther expansion of aggression 


and for new, hopeless imperialist 
adventures," | . 

“Anybody not blinded by arti- 
ficially-fanned war psychosis,” said 
the editorial, “knows and sees that 
American armed forces invaded 
Korean territory, that the Ameri- 
can air force is barbarically bomb- 
ing peacetul cities and villages,| 
that the American navy bombards 
Korean harbors and fishing settl& 
ments, 

“No one but a lunatic can as- 
sert that Koreans attacked United 
States territory or that Taiwan is 
held not by American troops but! 


States... . 
“It appears that China must not 


defend its own borders although 
for more than a month American 
imperialists have bossed neighbor- 


/China’s borders and 


constantly violated 
ave been 

reparing Kai-shek’s troops for a 
irect attack on China.” 

Truman’s talk of peace, it was 
declared, is like “throwing dust 
in one’s eyes.” Of planning to ex- 
= its “aggression” in the Far 

ast. : 


EDITORIAL BROADCAST 


The editorial was broadcast by 
Radio Moscow and recorded here 
by the official Soviet monitor. 

“The failure of the American 
aggressors in Korea has produced 
a fresh attack of war hysteria 
among U. S. ruling circles,” Izves- 
tia added. : 

“It is clear that no one now 
believes Truman, either outside the 

(Continued on Page 9) 


ing Korea, 


Ongyang to- 


on or near the two trunk high- 


ways down which the 8th Army 


was falling back toward Seoul. 


U. S. troops were reportedly fired 


on along the road northwest of 
Singye, 55 miles southeast .ot 


Pyongyang and 68 miles northwest 
of Seoul on the easternmost of the 


two trunk highways. 


An U. S. 8th army dispatch said 
unconfirmed reports from the area 


of Sinmak, 18 miles southwest of 


said contact had been 


Singve, 
made with groups of Korean sol- 


diers, Contact also was reported 
at nearby Sibyon. 


Northeastward some 150 miles, 


15,000 men of the U. S. First Ma- 
rine division and 7th Infantry divi- 
sion, plus a unit of British com- 
mandos, were encircled at the vil- 
lage of Hagrau, at the southern 
tip of the Chosin reservoir. 


An emergency U. S. airlift sent 
food and ammunition into the en- 
circled American camp. 

The Koreans were tightening 
the noose and blocking the re- 
treat route through Koto, 10 miles 
south of Hagaru, where another 
5,000 U. S. marines and infantry- 
men were surrounded in a second 
pocket, 

United Press correspondent Joe 
— reported from Hagrau that 
the marine commanders did not 
think they could hold the crude 
airstrip dug in the frozen ground 
there through Tuesday night. 

Even as the Americans prepared 
to try a breakout drive to Ham- 
hung, a heavy Korean attack hit 
troops of the U. S. 3rd_ Division 
only 17 miles from the key coast 
city of Hamhung at sundown 
Tuesday. The rumble of artille 
could be heard in Hamhung, head- 
quarters of the U. S. 10th Corps. 

Another 58 miles to the south, 
a 10th Corps spokesman reported, 
Korean troops attacked the town 
of Anbyon, 10 miles south of Won- 
san, another east coast stronghold. 

A broadcast from Peking re- 
ported the complete annihilation 
of the Rhee’s South Korean Capital 
and 3rd Divisions on the extreme 
northeastern front near the Soviet 
and Manchurian borders, 

The last U. S. report from that 

(Continued on Page 9) 


By Joseph Starobin 
THE 


composition, and the breadth 


which is now made to the peoples of the world 
and to the United Nations by the new organiza- 
the World Council of , eye 


: it 
ye 
MPR 
a ee tre a 
, | Pe ha 
Pes 
: ahh 
wittely 


tion, 
P eace. : 


- No matter how the — , 
estern Europe, tries to dismiss | 
as “Communist- } 
no matter how it | 
tries to hide the concrete con- 7 

the main resolutions, | 


ress in our country, as 


this gatherin 
ired,” an 


,tent of 
while making it appear that 
some kind of new “United Na- 
tions” was established here, it 


will only take a careful reading of the key docu- 


‘ments to ascertain the truth. 
aes 


a 
om 


SECOND WORLD PEACE CON. 
GRESS was distinguished by three main features: 
the freedom of its discussions, the breadth of its 


| World Council of Peace 
Broadens Fight on War 


The 


WARSAW. 
only did 


the 
of the appeal 


tA t 
P| ate 
HHH Hy 
‘ q 
t 


with the 


first world 
though not 


discussions themselves 
and free as could have been asked. 
anybody who wished 
in the plenary sessions and commissions, but 
main debate in 
tee went on all Tuesday night. 
spokesmen disputed Chinese; American delegates 
intervened freely;—Soviet spokesmen extended 
themselves to achieve the 
eth he, Ya and useful; the French argued 
elgians, and both with the Germans, 

and what came out was a remarkable unanimity. 
As for composition of the Congress itself, the 

iy, 

those fo 
holm Appeal were fully reflected here, in the 
‘ opinion of the Congress organizers themselves. 
- But the Warsaw meeting did bring together 


aft 


were as full 
Not 
take part 


the Political Commit- 
Danish 


ullest synthesis of 


we 


far 6 ay even 
rces reached 


y the Stock- 


no less than 59 political personalities, 49 scein- 


tists; 72 church proms of all denominations, 116 
writers and poets, 


4 educators along with 341 


Daal 


] 
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2 WASHINGTON, Dec. 5.—President Truman told the 
youth of the United States today that they would spend part 


ot their lives in the period ahead under army control. He 


told an audience of 6,000 as- 
sembled in the National Guard ar- 
mory here for a national con- 
ference. of ' youth leaders that 
there was a “grave risk of general 
conflict” but sought te blame 
People’s China by saying it was 
“deliberately caused by the Chi- 
nese Communist leaders,” . 

[Wu Hsui-chuan, speaking at 
the United Nations hearing of U. S. 
aggression in Taiwan (Formosa), 
had offered a three-point peace 
settlement.] 


The President held out no pos- 
sibility of a peace settlement in his 
bristling, truculent, prepared 
speech. On the contrary, the only 
steps he- outlined consisted of 
strengthening the military might 
of the United States and its. anti- 
Soviet satellites. 

“We are now engaged in a great 


of rearmament,” Truman 


said Fo 
said. Foreshadowing an intensive . 


drive for universal military training 
to militarize American youth, the 
President added, “this. will change 
the lives of our young people. A 
great many of them will haw to 
devote some part of their lives to 
service in our armed forces _or 
other defense activities.” a. 

“As our defense effort is in-. 
creased,” Truman told the. youth 
leaders, “special problems will be 
created by the disruptiion of the 
lives of many families.” 

Toejustify this call on the youth, 
the President argued that American 
forces were fighting “to preserve 
our own liberty.” 

The entire speech bristled with 
attacks. on governments and. péo- 
ples which adhere to socialist 
principles. 


Peace Delegates 
Cable They'll Be 


At Monday Rally 


American delegates to the World Peace Congress who 
have been traveling in the Soviet Union since Nvy. 24, yes- 
terday cabled their sponsoring committee in the United. 


States that they will cut their 
tour short in order to make a pub- 
lic woes Monday at the Golden 
Gate Ballroom, 142 St. and Lenox 


iAve., and at meetings throughout 


the country. 

At the offices of the American 
Sponsoring Committee for Rep- 
resentation at the World Peace 
Congress, 135 Liberty St, a 
spokesman said that “in view of 
the war crisis, it was felt that 
Americans who had _ exchanged 
views on peace with representa- 
tives of 73 nations aré urgently 


{needed at home to make these. 


views known to the American peo- 
ple.” 

The report of the ‘World Peace 
— delegates was originally 
sch 
Arena but the Arena management 
canceled the contract. 

Scheduled to address the Mon- 
day meeting are Rev. Willard Up- 
haus of New Haven, Conn.; 
Charles Howard, Negro attorney 
of Des Moines, Iowa; Mrs. Therese 


J! Robinson of Washington, chair- 
‘man of the civil liberties cammit- 
‘tee of the international Elks; Rev. 


POINLEL oO 


By Alan Max 


terialistic view of life. 
We suppose he means b 
terialistic wage standards an 


war appropriations. 


civil rights do no warrant. 
Unfortunately many 


| 


other thing that Mr. 


uled at the St. Nicholas. 


The Materialistic View 


President Truman said yesterday we must drop the ma- 


portions of bread, butter and milk. 

Only when we have thus liberated ourselves from the ma- 
terialistic view of things will we be able to move on the high 
plane of spiritual war contracts and spiritual war profits. 

The President himself set the example when he 

. Congress to pass another bill of $17,000,000,000 for spiritual 
Undoubtedly this will be rushed throu 


Congress with a spiritual speed which materialistic things like 


le throughout the world will not 
appreciate Mr. Truman’s words. When he talks about dro 
e materialistic view of life, a lot of peopl@ will think of that 
Truman wants to drop. | 


Edward D. McGowan, Epworth 
Methodist Church; Philip Morri- 
son, nuclear physicist, and Prof. 
Joseph F. Fletcher, acting chair- 
man of the sponsoring committee 
and professor of Christian Social 
Ethics at the Episcopal Theological 
Seminary, Cambridge, Mass. 


The committee sponsoring the 
meeting announced yesterday that 
a number of distinguished Ameri-, 
cans have wired protests to St. 
Nicholas:Arena, among them Rev. — 
Paul Jones of the Civil Liberties 
Union; Rev. Andrew Van Dyke, 
executive secretary of the Epicopal 
League for Social Action; and Prof. 
Anton J. Carlson, chairman of the 
physics Department, University of 
Chicago, and past president of the 
American Physics Association. 


To Vote on 2-Month 


Rent Lid Extension 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 5.—The 
House Banking Committee voted © 
today to extend federal rent con- 
trols for three months and the 
Senate scheduled a vote Thursday 
on a two-month extension. 
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this that we should drop ma- 
cut down on our materialistic 
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PEKING, Dec. 5 (Tele- 
press). — The -600,000 Tibetan 
people of the Northwest prov- 
inces of Chinghai and Kansu 


form the third largest among the 
Northwest fraternal nationalities. 


_ They have their own language, 


religion, custom and culture, 
and occupy a considerable area. 
In a report on their life by 


_ Asijaochiatso, vice-chairman of 


the Chinghai Provincial Peo- 
ple’s Government, their previous 
condition of cruel oppression 
and exploitation under the Kuo- 
mintang, in which frequent out- 


How Tibetans 


rk, Wedneeda ber 


contrasted with their present 
situation. i 

In political life, the Tibetans 
Sih 9 in the work of the 

eople’s Government on all ley- 
els and spheres. They take part 
in local and national confer- 
ences, where they study the 
work of the government, dis- 
cuss and adopt the government's 
decisions and enjoy the right to 
vote and be elected. They also 
visit other parts of the country 
to study the conditions and ex- 
change experiences. 

Their economic life shows an 
equally marked improvement. 
In place of the Kuomintang sys- 


tem of monopoly and _ looting, 
with exploitation by the mer- 
chants, the principle of free and 
fair trade prevails. Prices of 
their local products have been 
raised to a reasonable level. For 
example, before liberation they 
Lad to exchange 50 kilograms 
of wool for only one tea brick 
and one-third of a bolt of cloth. 
Now they can exchange the 
same quantity of wool for 14 
tea bricks and three bolts of 
cloth. State trading companies 
have purchased from-them large 
quantities of wool, fur, hides 
and herbs, enabling them to 
purchase ‘grain, tea, cloth and 


v 


Live in Northwest China 


daily necessities from the com- 


geet from the state bank 
have enabled the Tibetan peo- 
ple to establish their own co- 
operatives and factories for 
milk, butter, beef and mutton 
canning, ‘The government has 
assisted them with agriculture 
loans, helped them to organize 
mutual aid teams, and rebuilt 
the Changhai-Tibetan highway 
which connects the agricultural 
and pastoral areas and is the 
main artery in the development 
of Chinghai province. The gov- 
ernment carried out health work 
among the population, in addi- 


tion to veterinary work-and im- 
provements of stock breedin 
The People’s Government has 
‘helped the Tibetans to develo 
their own national culture, an 
introduced to them the new 
democratic culture. More than 
100 Tibetan students are now 
studying in the Lanchow Minor- 
ity Nationalities College. Many 
more study in the Chinghai Peo- 
le’s school and special classes 
ave been established for minor- 
ity nationalities in the Chinghai 
- "Beachers’ School. Primary 
schools now exist throughout the 
Tibetan areas and are well 
attended. 


breaks of fighting occurred, is 


ayor Blocks Biil 
Housing Bias 


The Impellitteri administration is determined to continue the jimcrow policy of 


By Michael Singer 
barrin 


day. With construction coordinator Robert Moses spearhead 


-GHARLES G. ROSS DIES 


. 


as 
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WASHINGTON, Dec. 5. — 


Charles G. Ross, White House 


press secretary, died late this afternoon while he was holding a press 


conference, 


Ross was a contributing editor to the St. Louis Post-Dispatch ~- 


when President Truman named, him to the White Hous- position 


in 1945. 


CAMEROONS UNIONS TELL 
UN OF OPPRESSION, BIAS 


DUALA, Dec. 5 (Telepress).— 
The Cameroons trade union or- 
ganization has submitted a letter of 
protest to the ‘United Nations 
Trusteeship Council against racial 


discrimination and colonial oppres- 
sion in their country. 

“In the whole of the Cameroons 
there is not one native official, 
while the French officials of the 
colonial administration_completel 


the letter states. Racial discrimi- 
nation is affecting all sections of 
the social, economic and cultural] 
life. The Labos Code allows for 
forced labor and many of its de- 
crees make strikes an impossibility. 
In addition, the letter continues, 
the: government decree of 1944 is 
still valid, permitting a 54-hour 
working week. 


Trade unions are being ruth- 
lessly suppressed and their Jead- 


The trade union organization 
therefore requests the United Na- 


tions Trusteeship Council to ap- 
peal to the French Government 
to carry out the following meas- 
ures: One, immediate cessation otf 
anti-trade union oppression; two, 
establishment of labor exchanges; 
three, proclamation of a democratic 
labor code which ‘would do away 
with forced Jabor and would gauir- 


ieanede aii th) tie country,” antee the right to strike accord- 


ing to the French Constitution; 
four, abrogation of the decree of 
1947 which gives the employer the 
right to punish employees; five, di- 
vision of the administration and 
law according to the French consti- 
tution, six, appropriate participa- 
tion of the native inhabitants in 
public administration; seven, ces- 
sation of racial discrimination and 
eight, improved transport and edu- 
cation facilities which would con- 
tribute to economic and social. de- 


thrown into jail. 


velispment of the country. 


SOUTH AFRICA PRESS ASKS 
REMOVAL OF MacARTHUR 


CAPETOWN, Dec. 5 (Tele- 


° press).— is growing among 
ripabcan aad go the South 


African press at the trend which 
events are yas in Korea. . The: 
Korean war could develop into a 
world war and such development 
“will not be avoided unless Gen. 
oe is removed from his 

as 
orces of the United Nations,” de- 
clares the Natal Witness—a Durban 


daily. | 


al commanding the) ord 


Arthur's command of the United 
Nations forces” is “undesirable in 
the interests of world peace,” the 
Witness declares. It calls Gen. 
MacArthur “openly a political gen- 
eral behaving towards his su- 
periors with unparalleled affron- 
tery and insubordination.” 


“The United Nations exists in 
er to prevent aggression and 
preserve peace; it does not exist 


in order to promote a Chinese pol- 
icy of Gen. MacArthur and his 


“The continuance of Gen. Mac: 


friends . .... the paper declares. 


Okay Korea for UN Assembly Agenda 
LAKE SUCCESS, N. Y., Dec. 5.—The steering committee of - 


_the United Nations. General Assembly tonight ap 
States demand that the Assembly deal “immediate y” with, China’s 


relation to the fighting in Korea. | 
The UN planning 


group took the action by 


ved a United 


a vote of .10- in 


favor and .two (Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia) agaiast. India 


“—- 


i Se 
. Pek hone 


. « «The full: Assembly will meet here tomorrow morning to. vote - 
group. ,The issue: would then--“i to 


the ; 
ay eete : | 


. 
ns 


g Negroes from publicly-assisted housing projects, the Daily Worker learned yester- 
ing ee to the~Brown- 


Isaac bill, which would bar anti- 
Negro segregation in Stuyvesant 
Town, the measure is si:]} bottled 
up in the City Counci! General 
Welfare Committee. Tlic Je gislatio. 
was introduced Sept. 2s. 

It was reliably learned that a 
move to discuss the :neasure .at 
the Board “of Estimat?s executive 
session was vigorously biocked by 
Borough Presidents Maurice A. 
Fitzgerald of Queens and John 
Cashmore of Brooklyn, Mayor Im- 
pellitter:, apparently «pposed to 
the legislation despite previous 
pledges to support such }ills, join- 
ed with his board culleugues to 
shelve discussion. 

Former Mayor O'Dwyer had 
promised he would name a com: 
mittee to meet with Fr cderick H. 
Ecker, president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co, Jandlord 
of jimcrow Stuyvesant Tc wn. 

But O'Dwyer never named a 
committee. Councilman }saacs, the 
only minority member m. the 25- 
man council, said yesteiday h2 
would fight to bring out the meas- 
ure at the next General Welfare 
Committee meeting, due to be held 
the Tuesday before Cluistmas. He 
was joined by his co-sponsor, Ear] 
Brown. te 


Pecora Gets 
$18,666 Job 


Former Supreme Court Justice 
Ferdinand Pecora, whic quit the 
bench to make his unsucvessful try 
for Mayor, was yesterdxy appoint- 
ed an official referee bv the Ap- 
pellate Division at $18 646 a year. 
As a Supreme Court justice he re- 
ceived $28,000 annually. 


Czech Pay, Job 


Productivity Rises 
PRAGUE, Dec. 5.—Czechoslo- 
vak industrial output, productivity, 
wages and employment have risen 
10 to 37 percent since 1947, the 
state planning office said today. 


,{mously to name Frederick ‘Schick, 


INDIA ASKS KOREANS 
TO. HALT AT 38th PARALLEL 


LAKE SUCCESS, N. Y., Dec. 5.—India and 12 other nations 


tonight asked the “North Korean 


authorities and the Crutral Peo- 


ple’s Government of the People’s Republic of China immediately 
to declare that it is not their intention that any forces under their 


control should cross to the south 


of the 38th parallel.” 


Joining in the appeal were Afghanistan, Burma, Egvpt, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, ; 


Syria and Yemen. 
mi, | 


| _J 


N. Y. Parley Maps 


Peace Petition 


Drive in Shops 


Members of 17 AFL, CIO and independent unions yes- 
terday mapped plans to launch a petition drive in the shops 
for an immediate armistice in Korea and a Big Five meetin 


Keegan Named 
City Council — 
Majority Head 


Joseph T. Sharkey, acting presi- 
dent of the City Council, yesterday 
at the Council's meeting, desig- 
nated Charles E. Keegan, Bronx 
Democrat, as majority leader. 
Keegan succeeds Sharkey, who will 
hold his new post until November, 
1951, when a special election for 
Council President will be held. 


The Council also voted unani- 


Richmond Democrat, to succeed 
Keegan as chairman of the finance 
committee. 


The Council elected Carmine G. 
DeSapio, Democrat, and David B. 
Costuma, p+ Man- 
hattan, and William d Heffernan, 
Democrat, and John R. Crews, Re- 


publican, from Brooklyn, ' to .new 
terms as election commissioners. 


The Council scheduled public 
hearings on the $512 :i'lion. rec- 
ord capital budget. for Dec. 14 at 
11 a.m. Two bills dealing with the 
Long Island R. R. were sent to 
committees, 


REVEALS SLAVERY IN- 
INDIA'S DIAMOND MINES — 


upon condemned to lifelong slavery, 


BOMBAY, Dec.’ 5. — Outright 
slavery in the diamond mines ef 
the Penna District of -Vindhya 
Pradesh in India is exposed by. the 
Indian “National Standard.” | 


the labor force for the mines is 
drawn f 
tribes in the district. A 

purchased with a “loan” of J 


a ee 


of 10 -aanea 


from _. certain .-backward}August 


young man} 


to get married. ° 


The 


* 
¢ . 
: " ’ , 


for it is impossible for the worker 


wage of eight. 
Bhs or four or: 


Joan at a male wage} 
daily and’ female 


five years ars 
The newspaper describes -how)of age work in the mines, which): ‘ust 
| | By. Lsast| (tusept Manhetten, Bronx 


and his wife are-there-! gress Comini 


to negotiate on the internationa 
situation. 

The meeting, called by the New 
York Labor Conference for Peace, 
was attended by 115 delegates. Jt | 
was held in the Furriers Joint 
Council auditorium. 


The appeal adopted for actioa 
in the shops declared: 


“As American trade unionists, 
we want to help save our country 
from destruction. We jcok to the 
Big Five to resolve ihe current 
differences which are lrading to 
wer hysteria, A-bomb threats, and 
a third world war. 


The appeal called for trade union 
officers and members to unite re- 
gardless of differences “at this 
moment of great peril. to our na- 
tion.” : 

Marcel Sherer, secretary of the 
Labor Peace Conference, and 
Ewart Guinier, secretary of the 
United Public Workers, were the 
principal speakers. : 

Speakers from the floc: report- 
ed enerqeney shop meriings were 
being held on the war danger. 

Among those present were rank 


and file members of CIO Amalga- 


mated Clothing Workers, AFL 
Millinery Workers, AFL Painters, 
AFL, Ladies Garment Workers, 
AFL Hotel and Restawant Work- 
ers, CIO National Mar'tyme Union, 
CIO Newspaper Guild, CIO Shoe 
Workers, and others. The United 
Public Workers -and D.,stributive 


_|Workers sent many dclegates. . 


Also represented wece the Har- 
lem Trade Union Council] and the 
Unittd Labor Commit'xe. 
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Fladcth Truman Tells Youth to E xpect 
Cable by Attlee |4 ee a 
gztez= To Spend Part of Life in Arm 


the cabinet a pessimistic report of 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 5.—President Truman told the 


the Korean situation from Wash- | 
ington including the possibility . | ) 
| — bee som ereqention ro the in- 7 {youth of the United States)today that they would spend part 
says role recy be noose WEG Urs Iroops of their lives in the period ahead under army control. He 
Inf ake ‘ds Atl | , told an audience of -6;,000 as- : 
608s ae" vrebinere sembled in the National Guard ar- | program of rearmament,” Truman 


ae oe -9 = ing -— ) 4 | mory here fora national con-|Said. Foreshadowing an intensive 
‘hehe Coe, Poaceae a I one it C i PS ference of youth leaders that] tive for universal military training 
radiey, chair- , : there was a “grave risk of general|to militarize American youth, the 


man of the U.S.. Joint Chiefs of Zs mg . iene. fs 
oul, made to them on the crisis. TOKYO, Dec. 6.—Gen. MacArthur’s army in northwest sone Pe ag 20 — a = yo ue case A 
“a Seeing me aig Pr Tr Korea fell back more than 20 miles below Pyongyang tO-| “deliberately caused by the Chi-| teat many of them will havc to 

day, as the Korean P eople § Army attacked its flank near ly nese Communist leaders.” devote some part of their lives to 


American troops had reached a 1 es 
oe pga half way te Seoul, according to : -  _./service in our armed forces or 
pesition in Korea from which they reports~here. (Wu Hsui-chuan, speaking at other defense activities.” 


could be evacuated if that became er the United Nations hearing ot U.S.) “«. eo 
po ys down which the 8th Arm =~ . 5 de i 
necessary.) Korean Peoples: armies pounded, ; falling back scene Seoul. ”| aggression in Taiwan (Formosa), ccsnsed= Team te on th 


_ As the result of developments at the heels of the retreating U. 3. U. S. troops were reportedly fired had offered a three-point peace} ,. aders, “special probleme. will be 
= — Washington—For-) Soap get coma ss pg a on along the road northwest of| Settlement] | ‘lereated by the disruptiion of the 

naiie ed sat Factory Bevin can- oracles — so . K “'Singye, 55 miles southeast ot} The President held out no pos-|lives of many families.” 
ued a et “grag visit to oe oamte agate ad eee wo sf Pyongyang and 68 miles northwest! sibility of a peace settlement in his! To justify this call on the youth, 
pre Sa w a e€ was to have aes sm F Homh ° I Won. of Seoul on the easternmost of the| bristling, truculent, —prepared|the President argued that American 
a sdb a ei y Gi ameen ot am — anc’ WOR! two trunk highways. speech. On the contrary, the only! forces were fighting “to preserve 

| bog oe o oe 4 i038 war|san on the east coast. | An U.S. 8th army dispatch said| Steps he outlined consisted _of| our own liberty.” 

pation 7. ntike ; os ofeial Korean People’s Army returned] yaconfirmed reports from. the area strengthening the military might} The entire speech bristled with 
» accoraing to an to the capital city of Pyongyang, of Sinmak, 18 miles southwest of of the United States and its anti-|attacks on governments and peo- 


sP ~ vee el rd ine “fark drove across the Taedong river and Singye, said contact had hzen | Soviet satellites. ples which adhere to socialist 
4 ; pushed on toward the rear guard| made with groups of Korean sol- “We are now engaged in a great} principles. | s 


tastic” a report published abroad 
that he hed said in ‘his press con- defense line the U. S. 8th Army|diers. Contact also was reported 


ference, that Truman and Attlee |®2¢ thrown across the main high-| at nearby Sibyon. | 
had agreed that Korea should be sestd _ 9 miles south and Northeastward some 150 miles, , 
invaded again if the. UN forces | S°utheast ot the city. 15,000 men of the U. S. First Ma-| i . 1 | | 2 


had to leave. That, he said, was| Other Korean forces were report-| rine division and 7th Infantry divi- 


just the opposite of what he meant ed around Sinmak, Singye and Sib- sion, plus a unit. of British com- 

to convey. : lyon. These transport centers lie! mandos, were encircled at the. vil- | : b | 

— lage of Hagrau, at the southem ) | | 

§ © tip of the Chosin reservoir. a ep ; e } e 
oviet } re | er. $ q S$ : An emergency U. S. airlift sent | . : 

| food and ammunition into the en- 


circled American camp. : . | 
| 6 The Koreans were tightening) 
| the noose and: blocking the re- i a | 
r Uj man S$ | On i j iT g treat route through Koto, 10 miles 
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on or near the two trunk high- 


south of Hagaru, where another 


5,000 U. S. marines and infantry- American delegates to the World Peace Congress who 


men were surrounded in a second| have been traveling in the Soviet Union since Nev. 24, yes- 


. ; | ; " . 
,’ pocket. 'terday -cabled their sponsoring committee in the United 
New Aggressions | i:rcccces pir sist 8 ‘won 3 
} Edward D. McGowan, Epworth 


Quinn reported from Hagrau that! tor short in order to make: a pub- 


MOSCOW, Dec. 5.—Izyestia, in a front-page editorial the marine commanders did not lic report Monday at the Golden 
think they could hold the crude Gate Ballroom, 142 St. and Lenox| 8°» nuclear physicist, and Prof. 


today declared that President Truman was trying to exploit} airstrip dug in the frozen ground gate Ballroom, 142 St. and Lenox! joseph-F. Fletcher, acting chair- 


the Korean situation for “a further expansion of aggression | there through Tuesday night. re eiahices: man of the sponsoring committee 
and for new, hopeless. imperialist— K ¥ calated Even as the Americans prepared h sa 5 iti ties and professor of Christian Social 
ing orea, constantly viola te try a breakout drive to Ham- At the offices of the American! pip. at the Episcopal Theological 


— -|\China’s borders and have been : | 
“Anybody not blinded by arti- : cea ag Calchel’s anes des hung, a heavy Korean attack hit Sponsoring Committee for Rep-| Seminary, Cambridge, Mass. 

ficiallv-fanned war psychosis,” said Pca oh alte ep ed troops of the U. S. 3rd Division) resentation at the World Peace] ay. oonmittee sponsoring the 
the editorial, “knows and sees that} + es koe + waco} Only 17 miles from the key coast!Congress, 135 Liberty St., a} meet; RE Stag Re 
; mor “ee rumans talk OF peace, it was i OF ieelance oft sano meeting announced yesterdav t 
An om eanged chen “| declared, is like “throwing dust Tieede The cot I Baier“ spokesman said that “in view of|a number of distinguished Ameri- 
Korean territory, that the Ameri-| iy one’s eyes.” Gf planning to ex- 2 ‘|the war crisis, it was felt that|cans have wired protests to St. 
can air force is barbarically bomb-| 044 its. “aggression” in the Far could be heard in Hamhung, head- a . had exchanced| Nicholas Arena, among them Rev 
quarters gf the U. S. 10th Coe, iene who ee Paul Jones of the Civil Liberties 


ing peaceful cities and. ,villages,| F. . 
that the: American navy. bombards Another 58 miles to the south,| views on peace with representa- ‘Union; Rev. Andrew Van Dyke, 


eres harbors and fishing settle- — on agrtarss b swine =  d —— an d,!tives of 73 nations are urgently | executive secretary of the Epicopal 
ments. g 2 ee itoria was roa cast orean oops a C . e town , 3 ° . ; oe 
“No one but a lunatic can as-| Radio Moscow and. recerded. ba of Anbyon, 10 miles south of Won- ne on sent a ese ¥ — at: Cal 2 eam vs on 
sert that Koreans attacked United! by the official Soviet moniter. san, another east coast stronghold. — eg eee physics Department University of 
States territory or that Taiwan is| “The-failure of the American} A broadcast from P eking Te- ple. as. Chicago and past president of the 
held not by American troops but! aggressors in Korea has produced] ported the complete annihilation] The report of the World Peace ‘Killa Physics Association. 


by ferces inimical te the United|a fresh attack of war hysteria] of the Rhee’s South Korean Capital! Congress delegates was originally £ 
States.... among U. S. ruling circles.” Izves-|and 3rd Divisions on the extreme|scheduled at. the St. Nicholas} 
“It appears that China must not| tia added. northeastern front near the Soviet| Arena but the Arena management| To Vote on 2-Month 


defend its: own borders although| “It is clear that ne one now/|and Manchurian borders. canceled the contract. 3 . | oc 

for more than a month American believes Truman, either outside the} The last U. S. report from that] s.heduled to address the Mon- Rent Lid Extension 

imperialists have bossed- neighbor- (Continued on Page 9) | (Continued on Page 9) » |day meeting are Rev. Willard Up-| WASHINGTON, Dec, 5.—The 
- “|| haus of ‘New Haven, Gonn.;|/House Banking Committee voted 


Charles Howard, Negro attorney|igday ‘to extend federal rent con- 


: : e Z | Pa 
| ee of Des Moines, Iowa; Mrs. Therese 
World Council of Peace | iii! nei ee a's 
‘ man of the civil liberties commit-|Senate scheduled a vote Thursday 


tee of the interrational Elks; Rev.!/on a two-month ex*‘ension. 


Broadens Fight on War Mme POINT OF ORDER 
2° aEReee WARSAW, and. feo ts mid ‘have bon ated Nl The AAateriahstic View 


THE SECOND WORLD PEACE CON- only did anybody who wished take part 
tne at was 9 yr ma by three main features: ~' the —— sessions om ee oe 1 B y Alan Max 
the freedom of its discussions, the breadth of its e main debate in the Politicai Commit- ae | | : 
composition, woe Sad — of the appeal we went — ’ Seong night. : — an rime bre said yesterday we must drop the ma 
which is now made te the peoples. of the world spokesmen dispute inese; erican delegates. | | 
and to the United Nations = 1 intervened: freely; Soviet spokesmen extended sca i ——— bers df bY _ — we should eo 
tion, the World: Council | themselves to achieve the fullest synthesis of | ‘C™@StC e a q rs we ” od “It Own On OUl Het 
Peace. o = everything positive and useful; the French argued | on wh - i - th, Stine ae ie. 

No matter how the capitalist <a with the Belgians, and both with the Germans, saskile ed Wen f ahs ave aT I “a nme ves trom th € high 
press in our country, as in fe and what camé out was a remarkable unanimity. |}. : singer — ec Bihag a bot er a aa on P . 
Western Europe, tries to dismiss Mie 5 23: ‘As for composition of the Congress itself, the pan Th 3 7, ee ear ge a es yer? eee "i od 
‘this gathering as “Communist- coe e. i - first world gathering we far surpassed, even ee baa a = ar bill of $17,000.00 000 £ eS | 
inspired,” and: no matter how it | ' .y: though not all those fofces reached by the Stock- | ere he ag ex Pury adi this will be — = eer 
tries to hide the concrete con- “Mt oe holm Appeal were fully reflected here, in the |} org that | ah igen ar t i h . ie a ar 
tent of the main resolutions, ~ a = opinion a the Congress <r rgrewes eivil tights do be pes ie speed which materialistic things like _ 

hile making: it a r tht - 2h But Warsaw meeting did bring together i ) . 
Setar kind of aie “United®Na- F af no less than 59 political personalities, 49 scein- cea agent mans te ng _ era Shee nes 
tions” was established here, it ' Sy tists, 72 church people of all denominations, 116 | id ecakactol a dene a ‘ie Se wy ae le . 1 ick spt yin 
will only take a suerte raling of the key. docu- . writers and poets, 124 educators along with 341 |} ou thing ak prinad widen, so ay 3 the oe Wi . 
ments to ascertain’ the ‘tru Csi sot sk’ (Centinued ‘on Page. 6) Och 2 I a cat STROVE Seer erage : 


Methodist Church; Philip Morri- 
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: ‘tee Tibetans Live in Northwest China 


PEKING, Dec. 5 (Tele- 


press). — The 600,000 Tibetan _ 
people of the Northwest prov- 
inces of Chinghai and Kansu ° 
form the third largest among the 
Northwest fraternal nationalities. 
They have their own language, 
religion, custom and _ culture, 
and occupy a considerable area: 
In a report on their life. by 
Asijaochiatso, vice-chairman of 
the Chinghai Provincial Peo- 
ple’s Government, their previous 
condition of cruel oppression 
and exploitation under the Kuo- 


‘mintang, in which frequent out- 
breaks of fighting occurred, is 


chutresied: with their present 
situation. 

In political life, the Tibetans 
participate in the work of the 
People’s Government on all lev- 
els and spheres. They take part 
in local and national confer- 
ences, where they study the 
work of the government, dis- 
cuss and adopt the government’s 
., decisions iad enjoy the right to 
“vote and be elected. They also 
visit other parts of the country 
to study the conditions and ex- 
change experiences. 

Their economic life shows an. 
‘equally marked ‘improvement. 
In place of the Kuomintang sys- 


tem of monopoly and. looting, ° 
with exploitation by the mer- 
chants, the principle of free and 
fair trade prevails, Prices of 


their local products have been | 


raised to a reasonable level. For 
example, before liberation they 
had to exchange 50 kilograms 
of wool for only one tea brick 
and one-third of a bolt of cloth. 
Now they can exchange the 
same quantity of wool for 14 
tea bricks and three bolts of 
cloth. State trading companies 
have purchased from them large 
quantities of wool, fur, hides 
and _ herbs, enabling them to 
purchase grain, tea, cloth and 


a 


day necessities from the com- 


: a from the state bank 
have enabled the Tibetan peo- 
ple to establish their own co- 
operatives and factories for 
milk, ag beef and mutton 
canning. The government has 
assiste.. them with agriculture 
loans, helped them to erganize 
mutual aid teams, and rebuilt 
the Changhai-Tibetan highway, 
which connects the agricultural 
and pastorai areas and is the 
main artery in the development 
of Chinghai province. The gov- 
ernment carried out health work 
among the population, in addi- 


tion. to veterinary work and im- 
provements of stock breeding. 
The People’s Government has 
helped the Tibetans to develo 
théir own national culture, an 
introduced to them the new 
democratic culture. More than | 
100 Tibetan students are now 
studying in the Lanchow Minor- 
ity Nationalities College. Many 
more study in the Chinghai Peo- 
s school and -speécial classes 
ave been established for minor- 
ity nationalities in the Chinghai 
Teachers’ School. “Primary 
schools now exist throughout the 
Tibetan areas and are well 


attended. 


Minnesota U. Coins 
Title for aiiiteors 


MINNEAPOLIS, Dec. 5 a P).—They ve found a new title for slavedrivers. 
This discovery is reported by Dale Yoder and L. Patricia 


they re “manpower managers.” 


“crn as the result of an exhaustive survey conducted by the University of Minnesota In- 


An Xmas Card 
From Henry Ford 


_ DEARBORN, Dec. 5.—The 
lights have been- burning long: into 
the night these days at the public 
relations department of the Ford 


Motor Co. 


They are working on the yearly 
masterpiece of the “human engi- 
. neering’ Henry Ford II's Christmas 
card, all wrapped up in holly, with 
a jovial Santa Claus, giving you 
that public relations smile and 
wishing you a “Merry Xmas jand 
_ prosperous New Year.” 

It's been a prosperous -year for 
Ford. They are expected to rake 
in $250,000,000 profit, because 56 
percent more cars and 52 percent 
more trucks were produced than 
-im.1949, with the same number of 
workers. 


‘The Ford eink’ have been 
working short work weeks ever 


Since the middle of November. 


Many of them face permanent lay- 
offs because young Henry plans 
to move out 30,000 jobs to towns 
where he will have to pay only 


an average of $1.24 an hou. in-| 


stead of $1.73. These workers will 
sure take a long hard look at his 
Xmas card. 

This Xmas card .sets me think- 
ing of a friend of mine who lifts 
67-pound crankshafts in the Motor 
Building, 400 every hour, 3,200 for 
his eight-hour shift. I will be 
thinking of the “goodwill” the com- 
pany has towards him, when they 
let him have one-minute fatigue 


'time for every 49 crankshafts he 


lifts off that conveyor. 


What the Ford workers want,| 


after many weeks of two and three 
days work a week, is not a Xmas 
card but a Xmas bonus to make 
jUP for the time lost and to get 
what the company owes them. 


mee 3 


MacA. Revising Japan 
Law to Rebuild Army 


HONGKONG, Dec. 5 (Telepress).—The Japanese Con-| 
stitution is being * ‘tevised” ‘by Washington with the assistance 
of Japanese Prime Minister Yoshida and renegade labor 


leaders to  pfovide legal — 
justification for the building of a 
Japanese Army which has been 
proceeding for some time. 

The main target is the Ninth Ar- 


ticle of the Japanese Constitution, 
which condemns war and bans 
the establishment of a Japanese 
Army, Navy or Airforce. _ 

MacArthur recommended to 
” Yoshida in the middle of Septem- 
ber that the Ninth Article is re- 

rted to have be revised. or total- 

ly annulled. ‘ More recently dep- 
uty-chief of MacArthur's general 
staff Gen. Fox, openly told a group 
of American. officers that the back- 
ground to MacArthur's demand is: 
the desire of the United States 
Armed Forces commanders to form 
the former Japanese soldiers into} PO 
strong infantry, paratroop and ma- 
_ rine units, to.be incorporated into 

the United’States Far East Armed 
forces. 

“In fact it will be an American 
—, composed of Japanese,” Fox 
a 

At the end of. Septembér the 
chief of the government section in 
the staff of the American Occu- 
pation Forces, Gen. Whitney, pre- 
sided over a meeting with the 
' Japanese Cabinet ee leaders of/0U 
ithe . Liberal and Socialist -parties. |———— 
ie Peppa agreed that. Yoshida |. 

would -present ‘“as early as - pos-., 


| 


| 


| manager, labor relations director 


‘president. 


Now 


—, dustrial Relations Center. 
Slave-drivers disguise them- 
selves under 44 different titles. 
The most popular titles are indus- 
trial relations director, personnel 


| and employment manager, with 
variations on these themes, such 
as personnel director. In some cor- 
porations the head “manpower 
managers have even 
themselves with the title of vice 


The slave-drivers aren't doing 
so well this year in taking care of 
themselves. Unable to bargain 
collectively, they slipped from an 
average take of $8,700 in 1949 
to a mere $8,188 this year. Maybe 
that’s what makes them so bitter 
as they resist their employes ef- 
forts to drive wages up the spiral 
after prices. 

Those who manage to annex a 
vice president title do the best by}. 
themselves, the University of Min- 
nesota reports. They dragged 
down an average of $19,957 this 
‘year. At the bottom of the list 
are personnel directors, who knock 
out on the average only $6,873. 
But if they're industrial relations 
directors; then they get $11,798— 
which isn’t half bad at all for put- 
ting the push on the slaves. 

A personnel director lords it 
over 1,516 employes, on the aver- 
age. But an _ industrial relations 
director is in charge of 6,715 while 
a vice president herds 8,609. The 
avérage age of slave-drivers is 41.6 
years. Those in charge of less than 
:500 employes are paid a paltry 
$5,135 a year, which is probably 
less than some of the men under 


them in the higher brackets, 
: | 


sible” a recommendation in. the 
Lower House for the revision of 
Article Nine. General secretary -of 
the Socialist Party Ineiro Asanuma 
promised at this meeting fhat the 
Socialist parliamentary deputies 
would support Yoshida’s proposal. 

While the Americans are going 
ahead with the preparation of a 
legal facade, an approved person- 


nel plan for the new a Army 
has already been drawn up, and 
preparations for full-scale recruit- 
ing have been made. 

The joint’ plan, drawn up by 
| MacArthur’ s staff and former Japa- 
nese generals, provides for enlarg- 

ve) the size of the para-military 

ice organizations and for. the 
setting u 
missioned officers corps, and for 
their | meme. The object is to 
train as. quickly as possible the 
greatest possible proportion of 
Japan's male population. 

An underground general staff 
has been operating for some time, 
and the vast scope of the .opera- 
tions. indicates that the resurrected 
Japanese forces are planned to be 
used ai oh only in Japan but oer 


propozal wo as police: lee 


serve of 75,000 men equipped|. 


ito suppress strikes and give effect 


of officers and non-com-| 


The}*to. the 10,000 


‘be placed under the United Na- 
tions has been advanced by Jiro 
Hoshijima, secretary of the right- 
wing Liberal party that controls 
the Japanese government. Hoshi- 
jima got the idea from the use of 
the UN flag in Korea. 

The Japanese police force, which| 4 
is now training an army-like re- 


with a variety ‘of weapons, . has 
operated in recent months chiefly 


to government measures against 
militant labor. If it were placed 
under the UN, every labor action 
within Japan that the police did 
not like could be presented as de- 
fiance of the international organ- 
ization. | : 
Hoshijima’s proposal coincides| 
with the intensification ‘of the “red 
purge” by Japanese: industry, in 
which more than 10,000. workers, 


including a large proportion. of} - 


active unionists and union officials, 
heve heen fred from their jobs. 


During recent weeks, 1,171. gov-| | 


ernment employes have been added 


adorned |. 


410 to 37. 


industrial - -workers: : 


CAPETOWN, Dec. 5 (Tele- 
press).—Anxiety is growing among 
significant. sections of the South 
African press at the trend which 
events are taking in Korea. The 
Korean war could develop into a 
world war _and such development 
“will not be avoided unless Gen. 
MacArthur is removed from his 
post as general commanding the 
forces of the United Nations;” de- 
clares the Natal Witness—a Durban 
daily. | 

“The continuance of Gen. 


Mac:' 


SOUTH AFRICA PRESS ASKS 
REMOVAL OF MacARTHUR 


|Arthur’s command of the United 
Nations forces” is “undesirable ‘in 
the interests of world peace,” the 
Witness declares. It calls Gen. 
MacArthur “openly a political gen- 
eral behaving towards his su- 
periors with unparalleled affron- 
tery and insubordination.” 

“The United Nations exists in 
order to prevent aggression and 
preserve peace; it does not exist 
in order to promote a Chinese pol- 
icy of Gen. MacArthur’ and his 
friends . . .” the paper declares. 


BOMBAY, Dec. 5. — Outright 
slavery in the diamond mines of 
the Penna District: of Vindhya 
Pradésh in India is exposed by the 
Indian “National Standard.” 

The newspaper describes how 
the Jabor force for the mines is 
drawn from. certain . backward 
tribes in the district. A young man 
is purchased with a “loan” of 100 


rupees to get married. 
The man and his wife are there- 


REVEALS SLAVERY IN 
INDIA'S DIAMOND MINES 


upon condemned to lifelong slav ery, 
for it is impossible for the worker. 
to repay the loan at a male wage 
of 10 annas daily and a female 
wage of eight. 

Children of four or five years 


are pfimitive technically. Last 
August seven workers were buried 
alive when a mine collapsed. 

The owner of the mine is presi- 
dent of the Panna District Con- 


gress Committee. 


DUALA, Dec. 5 (Telepress).— 
The Cameroons trade union or- 
ganization has submitted a letter of 
protest to the United Nations 
Trusteeship Council against racial 


discrimination and colonial oppres- 
sion in their country. 

“In the whole of the Cameroons 
there is not one native official, 
while the French officials -of the 
colonial administration completely 
control the law of the country,” 
the letter states.. Racial discrimi- 
nation is affecting all sections of 
the social, economic and cultural 
life. The Labor Code allows: for 
forced labor and many of its de- 
crees make strikes an impossibility. 


4,000 Set to 
Flee Tonkin | 


SAIGON, Indo-China, Dec. 5. 
—More than 4 ,000 American, } 
French’ and British eivilians in 
North Indo-China’s embatiled Ton- 
kin province packed belongings 
today, ready to flee south, away 
from the Viet Nam People s Lib- 
eration Army. 


Czech Pay, Job 


Productivity Rises 


PRAGUE, Dec. 5.—Czechoslo- 
vak industrial output, productivity, | 
sn | Wages and employment have risen 


percent since 1947, the 
state planning office said today. 


discharged from spat ‘jobs.: | - 


CAMEROONS UNIONS TELL 
UN OF OPPRESSION, BIAS 


In addition, the letter continues, 
the government decree of 1944 is 
st] valid, permitting ‘a 54-hour 
working week, 


Tradé unions are being ruth- 
lessly suppressed and their Jead- 
ers have been thrown into jail. 

The trade union’ organization 
therefore requests the United Na- 


tions Trusteeship Council to. ap- 
peal to the French Government 
to carry out the following meas- 
ures: One, immediate cessation. of 
anti-trade union oppression; two, 
establishment of labor’ exchanges; 
three, proclamation of a democratic 
labor code which would do away 
with forced labor and: would gaur- 
antee the right _to strike accord- 
ing to the French Constitution; 
four, abrogation of the decree of 
1947 which gives the employer the 
right to punish employees; five, di- 
vision of the. administration and 
law according to the French consti- 
‘tution, six, appropriate participa- 
tion of the native inhabitants in 
public administration; seven, ces- 
sation of racial discrimination and 
eight, improved transport and edu- 


__feation facilities which would con- 


tribute to economic and social de- 
velipment of the country. 
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ng War, 


; WASHINGTON, Dec. 5.—The way to protect our children is to strive to prevent war and 
not to discuss ways to limit psychological and physical hazards of the atombombs, the Mid-Century 


_— White House Conference on Children and Youth 


la , 
Haywood’s Book Published in Moscow 
MOSCOW, Dec. 4.—Harry Haywood’s book, Negro Liberation, 


which was published here in a 
practically sold out. 


30,000-copy Russian edition, is 


By Ralph Parker 
MOSCOW, -Dec. 4. — In a dis- 
tch te the -Soviet magazine 
Ogonyok,” a correspondent has 
described the atmosphere at the 
construction site of the Kuibyshev 

Hydro-Electric Power Station. 

No time is being lost to assem- 
ble the material before the Volga 
_ freezes, he says. On the banks of 
,the great river people are working 
day and night to unload machin- 
ery, bulldozers, rolling-presses, ex- 
cavators, timber, bricks, cement, 
alabaster prefabricated houses, 

lathes, saws, etc. 


The scale of the preparatory 
work is broadening daily. Several 
powerful: saw-mills are already 
working to full capacity. New 
townlets are springing up to house 
the building-workers. What was 
empty steppe three months ago is 
now a densely-inhabited area with 
piped water laid on, canteens open, 
bath houses built. 


On both banks of the Volga, this 
correspondent says, new high- 
ways and railroad tracks are be- 
ing laid linking the site with 
Kuibyshev and Syzran and a reg- 
ular flow of material through the 
winter month is now assured. Col- 
‘Jective-farmers are helping to lay 
the roads. Many town-dwellers 
have -volunteered to work on the 
railroad and the citizens of Syzran 
have contributed Sunday work to 
the construction of many kilo- 
‘meters of track on the right bank 
of the Volga. 


FACTORIES SEND WORKERS 


The ~ factories of Kuibyshev, 
Syzran and Chapayevsk have re- 
leased some of their best carpen- 
ters, and other specialists for a 
month’s work on the site. Tele- 
phone communications have been 
established direct from the site to 
Moscow. At night the whole dis- 
trict is illuminated. by flood. lights. 
The Kuibyshev project has attracted 
skilled workers from many parts 
of the Soviet Union. There are 
people from Rostov-on-Don, Jaro- 
slavl, Kazan, Tula, Penza and Ufa. 


The Ogonyak correspondent de- 
scribes a district center here where 
many of these newcomers are set- 
tling down. In five years _ this 
small town will lie under the sur- 
face of the vast new sea and will 
have been replaced by a new town 
on higher ground. Every day 
hundreds of new workers are ar- 
riving by river-steamers, engineers, 
geologists; joiners, chauffeurs... . 

The headquarters of the Kuiby- 
shevgidrostroi is located in a big 
wooden building. From early 
morning its. broad, light ‘corridors 

_are thronged_ with people who 
have newly arrived. od 
- Here passes a tall, young woman 


They're Busy at 
Kuibyshev Dam 


'..',.:} Hamburg with ordgrs 
landed in New York, 


with a kit-bag over her shoulders. 
Her name is Nina Petrova. A 


month or two ago she graduated. 


from the Moscow Arcti¢ Technical 
School. She used to think she 
would be working in the Far 
North, but. when she read about 
the construction of Kuibyshevges 
she asked to be sent there. 
Accompanying her is a middle- 
aged couple, qualified tele-commu- 


nication experts who left their jobs| 


in Uglich to come to the construc- 
tion site. 

Liubov Chunikhina arrived from 
Voroshilovgrad where she finished 
her courses at a building technical 
school. Nina Sprokina was trained 
at the Saratov motor-road con- 
struction institute, Alexander Shi- 
pov in the Kuibyshev Planning In- 
stitute. The majority of the arrivals 
are young _ just starting their 
working lite. | 

Describing the site of the future 
dam, the correspondent says that 
though there is as yet little there 
to indicate the shape of things 
to come talJ towers have been built 
along the course of the dam. They 


begin in the depths of the pine} 


woods on the left bank of the 
Volga, descend the sandy slopes 
of the river valley and strike across 
the Volga itself, where they are 
built on pontoons. 

Much work is being done below 
the river's surface. The sandy bed 
is being tested by boring experts, 
and in riverside laboratories scien-: 
tists are working day and night 
on their findings. | 


‘meet the conflicts, in his child’s 


‘and brotherhood of man. 


"him tolerance and justice. 


‘high point of Monday morning’s 


was told yesterday by rank-and-file participants. 


Official speakers at the panel on 
the Influence of Mobilization and 


War on Children and You — 
te impress upon the gathering that 


war was inevitable and children|Y 


should be geared to expect atomic 
bombs. 


Those who took the floor durin 
the 20-minute discussion peri 
took sharp exception to this line. 


A Presbyterian minister from 
Pittsburgh asked how he could 


mind on the Korean war when he 
was brought up to revere tolerance 
How, 
asked the father, could he explain 
our fight against the colored peo- 
ple of Asia when he had taught 


Worldwide friendship between 
youth of’all lands was stressed by 
a Negro youth from New Jersey. 

‘Loudest applause was directed 
to the remarks of a German visitor 
who said, “I have seen children 
killed and maimed by phosporus 
bombs. I don’t ever want to see 
such thing happen again. Instead 
of thinking of atom-bombs we 
should be sending resolutions to 
the United Nations to ban all 
atomic and phosphorus weapons.” 

His impassioned appeal was the 


panel at which Dr. Rees of Great 
Britain and Prof. Stolz of Stan- 
ford University maintained that 
war was inevitable and that the 
nation might as well plan for it. 
They claimed talk about the dan- 
gers of atomic warfare was “non- 
sense’ and that we were con- 
fronted with the same problems 
as in the last war. 

Last night Miss Katherine Len- 
root, chief of.the Children’s Bu- 
reau, told the 6,000 delegates 
meeting here, that all federal ex- 
penditures in 1949 for aid to state 
and Jocal governments for child} 
care, including education, consti- 
tuted “only five percent of the 
total federal expenditures and 10 
percent of state-local revenues.” 

Miss Lenroot quoted from a re- 
port of the Advisory Council on 


To Hold Reception 


Federal Government Participation, 
which comments as follows on gév- 
ernment programs for children and 
outh: | 

“Although the figures for ser- 
vices and programs in which the 
Federal Government takes part 
seem large, no one of the Federal- 
State programs is sufficiently ex- 
tensive to reach all the children 
and youth who might be bene- 
fited. Nor are these programs 
fully developed so that they in- 
clude all types of service that are 
essential to meet the varying needs. 
of children. This is true partly 
because there has not: yet been 
time to train a sufficient supply of 
professional and other personnel 


jte meet the demand created by! 


these growing programs. It is also. 
true because the funds to finance’ 
the programs are not yet suffi- 
cient.” | 

The report from which — the 
above quote is taken will soon be 
published, Miss Lenroot said. | 

Dr. Benjamin Spock, a leading 
child specialist, told the confer- 
ence Monday morning that “in 
schooling, we are short-changing. 
our children.” In proportion to 
national income, Dr. Spock- said, 
the United States spend less on! 
public education that Russia and 
Great Britain. There is no ques-| 
tion, he said, of not being able 
to afford the financing of better 
schools. : | 


For Pirinsky 


Tomorrew 


The resident board of the Amer- { 
ican Slay Congress. announced 
yesterday it will hold a reception, | 
8 p.m., tomorrow (Thursday), at 


the Yugoslav American Home, 405. 
W. 41 St., te welcome George 
Pirinsky, the organization’s execu-| 
tive secretary, one of the 17 Mc- 
Carran Law victims freed on bail 
after a month’s imprisonmént on 
Ellis Island. 


-_ 


10 Greek 


Reich Unions, Periled Here 


Ten Greek seamen, saved by the trade union movement of. Kiel, Germany, froin 
deportation to Greece anda fascist court-martial, are scheduled to arrive here at 8 a.m. 
today aboard the S.S. Washington where they face new threats of being turned over t+ 


Seamen, 


Saved by 


Worker, New York, Wednesday, December 


the fascist hangmen. They are 
part of the crew of S.S. Omiros, 


a Greek flag oil tanker; operated | 


by the New ‘York offices of the 
Central American Steamship Corp. 


ey were arrested in’ Kiel and 


cen to Hamburg by West Ger- 
man police when they struck: for 
salaries guaranteed by contract. . 
The Greek seamen were ordered 


held in West Germany for deporta- | 


tion to Greece and they were re- 
placed by German seamen at lower 
pay rates. oS | 

More than 4,000 Kiel seamen 
boycotted the S.S. Omiris when 
the Freier Deutscher _Gewark- 


schaftsbund (Free German Trade: 


Union. Federation) called on the 
German. workers to support the 
fight of the_Greek crew. - 


|. .Delegations of Greek-Americans 


and U...S. seamen protested to 


-|the: United Nations, here, urging 


action to save the 10 from deporta- 
Genito Greece... pa 

The 10 were finally placed 
aboard the S.S: Washington in | 


that. they be 
the port in 


al 


itaken here to fight any. possible 


which they signed on the Omiros. 


A promise by the U. S. Consul 
in Hamburg that they would be 
furnished an official letter to per- 
mit their legal landing in New 
York was not carried out by the 
American official. ‘When the S.S. 
Washington docked. at Le Havre 
the letter was not forthcoming. 


The Federation of Greek Mari- 
timé Unions, 24 Stone St., an- 
nounced yesterday steps had been 


plans on the part of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment to further persecute the 
10 seamen. A delegation is sched- 
uled, to meet the S.S. Washington 
when it arrives this morning at 
Pier 61, at the foot of ‘West 21st 
meee kG 2 | 

Any attempt to hold the seamen 
here, a: spokesman: for the Federa- 
tion,said, will be militantly fought 
by mobilizing the labor. movement: 
and by legal action in the courts. 

Harold Safir, attorney for the 


Federation, said he would: take: im: 


,public to the embattled Greek 


mediate legal action if the séarnen! 


are not granted their immediate 
liberty on arrival. 

Messages of. solidarity and pro- 
test messages were sent by work- 
ers of the German Democratic Re- 


crew. The Transport Workers 
Federation sent three of its leaders 


to Kiel to support the fight against|} 


deportation of the créw. 

. The Bureau of West German 
Federation of Public. Service and 
Transport Workers issued a state- 
ment against replacing the Greek} 
seaman with a German:crew. But 
the Bureau later: backtracked, and 


stated it would act on directives of|} 


the American occupation authori- 
ties that the Greek sailors should 
be.replaced by Germans. 


‘. 
4 


This action and refusal of the 
Bureau to render assistance to the 


Greek seamen on the pretext: that} 
they were: affiliated with the World |f 


Federation of Trade Unions and 
not to the Scab International of 
London; was ‘denotincéd * by * the 
FDGB as a “betrayal.” 
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Jewish 
Labor 


Bazaar 


HAS EVERYTHING 


FOR WOMEN 
Dresses, Suits, Coats, Raincoats, 
Furs, Hats, Shoes, Handbags, 

Lingerie, Hosiery, Gleves, 
Jewelry 
FOR MEN 
Suite, Coats, Shirts, Ties, Hats, 
Wallets 


FOR CHILDREN 
Clething, Teys, Records, Beoks 


FOR THE HOUSE 
Radies, TV Sets, Furniture, 
Appliances, Luggage, Pottery, . 

Greceries, Pictures, Drugs 


Everything way below cost 
because UNION LABOR IS 
DONATED FREE 


Also Restaurant, Bar, 
Dancing Nightly to 
ALLAN TRESSER’S Orch. 
* 

ST. 
NICHOLAS 
ARENA 


69 WEST 66th STREET 
New York City 


DECEMBER 


114, 15, 16, 17, 18 


THURSDAY — 6 to 12 
FRIDAY — 6 to 12 
SATURDAY — 12 to 12 
SUNDAY — 12 to 12 
MONDAY — 6 to 12 


Cake Baking Contest 
Every Night 

Try your skill, bake a cake 

and bring it to the Bazaar 


Restaurant 
KIDDIE SHOW | 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON 


» 
PROCEEDS: To combat anti- | 


Semitism — For aid in Israel 


BAZAAR OFFICE 
22 East 17th Street, N. Y. C. 
HOW TO GO: Seventh Ave. 
Subway to 66th St. Eighth | 
Aves Su ay to 59th St... 
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Wants British Troops fo 
Lt-Gen. Sir Harold Briggs, chief of military 
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Daily Worker, New York 


Around ,, 
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World Council of Peace 
Broadens Fight on War 
(Continued from Page 3) 


workers and 57 peasants . . . and that ifnot the 


complete breakdown. It brought the mayor of 
Yaguajay, Cuba, together with a Syrian shiek 
and an Iranian prince; it brought Italian monarch- 
ists into the same arena with French Commu- 
nists; a Chinege actress sat alongside American 
Methodist ministers, and a British Tory member 
of Congress went into the same hall with the 
Metropolitan of the Greek Orthodox Church. 


It was not an anti-imperialist Congress, as. 


chairman Pietro Nenni emphasized in the con- 
cluding moments,. not a Communist Congress, 
not an anti-fascist Congress, not a trade union 
Congress, but a Congress for Peace. And this 
is the theme of its main documents. 
‘ e ” 

THE APPEAL TO THE UNITED NATIONS 
is above all a memorandum from peoples to 
governments. The World Council of Peace.does 


not propose to supplant the governments, or set — 
“up a new United Nations. 


It proposes activity and 
a program which will force the United Nations back 
on the rails of its original Charter, and in an 
case develop that kind of local peace effort whic 
can safeguard the peace, no matter what the 
United Nations does or does not do. 

It is a document that does not assess respon- 
sibility for the present crisis: it makes proposals 
for their urgent, immediate solution. And some 


.of these proposals answer the real questions on 


the minds of millions. How to stop the war in 
Asia from spreading? By “immediate cessation 


Of hostilities,” by “withdrawal from Korea of for 


eign ,armies,” by peaceful settlement “with the 
representation of the Korean people.” 

| e Security Council must act—“in its full 
composition,” that is, including People’s China. 
And mpm after this, the main document 
stresses the need of a peace treaty with “a united 
and demilitarized Germany” as well as with 


Japan. 


€ 

THE APPEAL TO THE UN flatly specifies 
the definition of aggression: “That state commits 
the crime of aggression which first employs armed 
force under any pretext whatever against any 
other state.” 

And it goes on to make very concrete pru- 
posals: absolute ban on all kinds-of weapons plus 
a control commission within the Security Coun- 
cil “with the right of checking not only declared 
weapons but also those the existence of which is 
suspected and has not been declared.” | 

And it comes out plainly for two vital ideas: 
business relations between all countries, in place 
of the developing war economy; and the improve- 
ment of cultural relations, including “the mutual 
exchange of visits and the publication and wide 
a of the literature and art of other coun- 

es,” - 

The system of colonialism is condemned, as a 
source of wars and a barrier to preps: and the 
new Council is opened to colonial peoples. The 
whole theme is how to achieve utmost breadth 
and agreement among new layers of the people 
who are for peace but have hardly been touched, 
even by the strength of the peace movement 


today. 
And this is reflected in the composition of the 
new World Council for Peace. In any com- 
rison between the representation on the former 
orld Committee which came out of the Paris 


1949 meeting and the new World Council, it is 


lain that many good men and women of the 


ft have been replaced by their own delega- | 


tions with that cross-section of political life in 
each country which conforms to the main Con- 
gress. theme. 

To take these facts out to the millions and 
build the most imaginative, broad, many-sided 
peace movement that can really enferce the peace 
is the message from the Warsaw Congress. 


LONDON. 


operations in Malaya, has demanded in a report 
to Colonial Secretary Griffiths that no further 
contingents of British troops be sent to Korea 


while the present “catastrophic situation” con- 


tinues in Malaya, Telepress learned from a par- 
liamentary source. | 
In his review of the 
Jaya, that the situation 
since the sending of British* forces to Korea, and 
‘urges more reinforcements for the Malaya “ g. 

_ Briggs said that “Malaya can be lost to Britain 
if effective measures are not immediately adopted” 


resent situation in Ma- 


to suppress the “rebels.” : 


r Malaya 


as further deteriorated | 


‘a ‘ 
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MACE IT | — 

YSELF {WHY DIONT TH’ 

TH’ JOB 7 AY‘ WITH 
~ IT? 


YA FINISH MATTER 


WHICH REMINDS 
ME -- YOu BEEN 
OWIN' ME A 
FAVOR SINCE 
LAST. JUNE 
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: Letters from Readers 


Critical of 


Sitdown in UN 


‘Dear Editor: 


The Daily Worker of Friday, 
December 1, carried a news 
dispatch from Lake Success, to 
the effect that 200 young men 
and women staged a sitdown 
strike at the UN the previous 


.day to demand conferences with 


officials there. Further, that “a 
large part of the group was made 
up of Labor Youth League 
members,” 


We would like to inform your 
readers that the action taken by 
some of the youth at Lake Suc- 
cess was a spontaneous action 
and was neither sponsored nor 
endorsed by the Labor Youth 
League. Undoubtedly some 
LYL members present partici- 
pated in the sitdown along with 

outh from other organizations. 

ose —_ who did were un- 
doubtedly motivated by a deep 
desire to dramatize their oppo- 
sition to the use of the A-bomb 
announced only a few hours 
previously by President Truman. 


Se 
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Press Roundup | 


a 
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THE TIMES demands that 
William Jansen, Supt. of 
Schools, speak up on his atti- 
tude toward Harold D, Hynds, 
head of the Board of Educa- 
tion’s corrupt Bureau of Plant 
Operation and Maintenance. 
Jansen has been silent too long, 
notes the Times, and it remain- 
ed for Maximilian Moss, Board 
president, to politely ask Hynds 
to resign. Moss’ request was s0 
overly polite that Hynds hasn’t 
even favored it with an answer. 
Jansen sure was speedy when it 
came to suspending the eight 
Jewish teachers, When it comes 
to driving crooks out of the 
school system, however, he’s no 
wheres to be found. 

a 


THE. COMPASS’ Ted O. 
Thackery calls for a cease-fire 
order and withdrawal of U. S.- 
U. N. troops South of the 38th 

lle]. He proposes a 100-mile 
uffer, 50 miles on either side 
of the line. Also, a single gov- 
ernment established by election 
throughout all Korea with all 
“alien troops” withdrawn within 
two months after conclusion of 


elections. 
e 


THE NEWS wants us to get 
out of Korea fast and start -a 


It is the opinion of the State | 


Board of the Labor ‘Youth 
League that the demonstration 
by the youth on Thursday was 
ill-advised. The sitdown, we 
feel, was not the most effective 
way to express the sentiments of 
the millions of young Americans, 
not just the several hundred 
resent, who look to the United 
ations to serve its original pur- 
pose of saving the — 
Further, the youth action de- 
tracted from the larger and most 
important peace action under- 
taken by the 2,000 women 
present. 
distorted by most of the papers 
in New York. It is our opinion 
that nothing should have been 
done to take away from the sig- 
nificant and excellent outpour- 
ing of thousands of women. 
These women, representing the 
most varied points of view and 
diverse interests and communi- 
ties, expressed the will of all 

Americans for peace. 
New York Board, LYL 

sa Bucholt 
oosevelt Ward. 


universal military program but 
fast. | 


s 
THE HERALD-TRIBUNE, 
like all other newspapers, has 
momentarily put on ice its jingo- 
ist warmongering and avers, 
“There is much that the United 
States would submit to nego- 
tiation with entire good will, 
ready to accept a compromise 
conforming to the interests of 
other countries and to the moral 
sense of our allies.” The. H-T 
didn’t take such a considered 
approach _six months ago. 


THE JOURNAL - AMERI- 
CAN says of Premier Attlee’s 
visit that he “might have stayed 
at home and busied himself dis- 

tching a real British armed 


force to our support in Korea 


stead of coming here. . .” 
a7 


. THE POST which never wor- 
ries itself about the 16 McCar- 
ran victims held in Ellis Island 
now sheds tears over a Czech 
who has been held on the island 
for several months. Editor 
boheme heart voy with ~ 

gnation over’ the gross in- 
a of deeming a man guilty 

fore he had a’chance to prove 
himself an anti-Communist. 


The youth action was 
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Unions Take Up Fight 


For Fair Practices 
._DETROIT. 


ONE OF THE BIG ISSUES that is stirring 
many of Detroit’s unions these days and bids to 
figure prominently in the spring election cam- 
paign comes under the heading of what is often 


called “fair practices,” or just “FEPC.” The pres- 


sure of the movements in some of the locals of — 
the United Automobile Workers has become 
dynamic enough to prompt the UAW's Fair 
Practices and Anti-Discrimination Departments 
to hold a statewide confer- _ eee 
ence of its local committees = g 
here Saturday. E 

The problem of anti-dis- @a 
crimination in the shops is 2 
only one phase of this move- (iw, ==: 
ment. . It is directed against © 4.4. 
all. sorts of discrimination = 
practices rampant in this cit 
and was highlighted a wee 
before I came here by a 


| commando-like police in- 


vasion of a Negro community 

and attack upon the. home of 

Charles Gordy, a member of Ford Local 600, 
The seething anger of the Negro people against 
this callous disregard of their most elementary 
rights was equally well shown by the self-defense 
of Gordy and defense of the sanctity of his home 
gun in hand against policemen who sought to 
enter without a warrant. 

In recent weeks many dormant Fair Practices 
Committees in UAW locals took on life. A num- 
ber, like the committee of Chrysler, Local 7, are 
vigorously demanding action for FEPC ordinance 
in Detroit. Many have taken up the campai 
to break down jimcrow in restaurants around the 
vicinity of their plants. | 


A LIVE Fair Practices Committee is the 
Cadillac, Local 22 group, of which William 
Billings is chairman. Some weeks ago the com- 
mittee set up six inter-racial teams and sweeping 


a 10-block area around the plant obtained the 
agreement of 30 restaurant owners to abide by 
a state anti-discrimination law. 

- The Local 22 committee revealed an ex- 
change of letters recently with Police Commis- 


sioner George F. Boos. The committee informed 


him of complaints of “brutality, intimidation and 
name-calling” by members of the police’ when 
dealing with Negroes; “quick-trigger” tactics 
against Negroes; arrests on false vagrancy and 
loitering charges and unwarranted stopping of 
Negro pedestrians and drivers. The local de- 
manded some action and received a reply from 
the commissioner professing: to know nothing of 
such matters. 


Local 22, far from dropping the matter, cir- 
cularized all UAW locals asking them to join in 
piling up evidence to back the charges. 


The campaign to break down restaurant jim- 
crow has especially taken hold. The committee 
at Briggs, Local 212, has taken it up and brought 
one restaurant owner to court for violation of 
the law. The committee. of. Chrysler 7 reports 
breaking down jimcrow in the area of its plant. 


SOME OF THE FEPC committees are con- 
fronted with obstacles within the local and from 


certain rightwing officers before they could begin 
a real drive. The committee in Dodge, Local 3, 
with 40,000 members, 7,000 of them Negro, is 
meeting such monkey-wrench tactics from Arthur 
Grudzen the Reutherite president. He raised 
technicalities on the committeé’s status in the 
local just as it began a campaign to break down 
jimcrow in Hamtramck’s restaurants, - | 
The movement in the locals reflects both the 
increased vigof and activities of the Negro work- 
ers in the plants as well as the growing Negro- 
white unity. It is building up fast and has even 
been noticed by Walter Reuther. The UAW 
president saw the necessity ef rising at the CIO 
convention in Chicago to speak for a resolution 
against discrimination. His ground was foreign — 
policy. He said it is impossible to sell Truman's 
war policy abroad as a “freedom” line as Jong as 
discrimination continued at home. 


But whatever Reuther’s reasons, the first step 
he should take is to force some of his followers 
in office in many locals to take up the FEPC 
fight or to at least stop interfering with those 
who do want to do more than make speeches 
about the matter. Instead of such action, Reuther 
just made another eloquent speech when he ads 
dressed the statewide conference. He didn’t pin 
the union down to anything concrete. | 
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Want Peace? — Say So! 


WHAT WILL COME out of the Truman-Attlee 
meeting? 


We don't believe that the American people—espe- 
cially the labor movement-should just sit back aad ah 
that peace will come out of it. 


That is not the way this country is going to find its 
way out of the awful mess of blood and death into which _ 
the MacArthurs and Dulleses have shoved this nation 
with their 5,000-mile military leap into Korea. 


It was the Trumans and Attlees who en 
present 8 to the world; it is not they who will save 
mankind from the horrors of atomic death It is the 
world which will have to save itself from the Trumans, 


eered this | B 


Attlees, MacArthurs and the rest of the makers of war, - 7 


Sure, Attlee is scared at the way MacArthur has. been 
pushing him into the pit of a world war before he is 
ready for it. But Attlee stands for war—later. 


In short, the mothers and fathers of America—the 

trade union members, the Negro people, the church 

oups, etc.—will have to TELL the Truman-Attlee con- 
erence what they want. 


And that is plainly and simply to GET OUT OF 
KOREA AND OUT OF CHINA, to leave Korea to the 


_ Koreans and China to the Chinese to settle their own 
affairs, . 


AMERICAN LABOR-and the majority of the peo- 
ple-MADE THE MISTAKE of letting the Washington 
politicians and generals DRAG US INTO A WAR against 
Korea. We have paid heavily for that mistake. More 
than $1,000 of our boys have been killed, wounded or 
captured. We have disgraced America with the most 

ruthless destruction of cities, towns and villages. We 
have made a vast Lidice of Korea, burning her dwellings 
from the air, putting: the torch to her Northern capital 
Pyongyang, ‘pouring tons of death into her cities from 
our warships riding easily at ancher off the coast. 


We are pursuing a “scorched earth” policy-WITH 
Ae ELSE'S COUNTRY where we have no right 
to be. : 


e © a 


THE LESSON OF KOREA is that we Americans 
cannot allow ourselves to invade other nations to force 
on them puppet regimes pleasing to such labor-haters as 
Gen. MacArthur and John Foster Dulles. 


_ Not more war, but no war at all is what we should 
now insist on in wires and letters to President .Truman 
and to all Congressmen and Senators. What is YOUR 
TRADE UNION LOCAL doing in this crisis to help get 
America out of this mess? What are you doing to 
ORGANIZE YOUR FRIENDS AND NEIGHBORS to 
send WIRES TO PRESIDENT TRUMAN urging peace 
with China, NEGOTIATIONS instead of the A-bomb, 
and the end of this futile and ruinous effort to DICTATE 
TO OTHERS in Asia. 


Let your WIRES 
conference! 


Before the Supreme Court 


IN THE MISERABLE “argument” put before the 
Supreme Court by the government’s attorneys, the coun- 
try can see what the “case” against the Communist Party 
leaders really is. 


The “crime” of the Communist leaders is that they 
not only “oppose war philosophically,” cried the Gov- 
ernment lawyers. Their crime is also that they oppose war 
“practically.” How? By telling the people the truth. 


The notorious Smith Act makes it a crime to teach 
_and advocate “overthrow of the government by force and 
violence.” To the government, the advocacy of peace to- 
day means “overthrow of the solenament! 


The rantings of 4 hope prosecutors regarding 
the war developments showed the goal of the government’s 


JOIN THE TRUMAN-ATTLEE 


a ngs, in wires to Attorney General McGrath. The right to | 
ee ES | 


“case’—to outlaw ALL criticism of the war policies in 
Washington as “Communist” or as “sabotage.” 


The government is demanding that the court uphold 


, 


the Nazi-style theory of “preventive arrest” against all po- 


— Titical so RE Against this, every organization and in- 


— should speak out NOW in resolutions, in meet- 
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is at stake in the frameup of 
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By Max Gordon 


Wall Stre 


The Kind of ‘Civilization’ 
et Wants Saved 


~ 


THEY ARE NOW TRYING to sell us the idea that “western civilization” depends 
upon victory for MacArthur and Syugman Rhee and Chiang Kai-shek in the Far East. 
“Military, economic or political destruction of western civilization and of our American 


way of life are definite possibili- 
ties” unless Formosa is seized 
from the “Communists,” and 
they are kept out of the United 
Nations, Times military expert, 
squealed hysterically on Dec- 
ember J], 


Similarly, President Truman 
and MacArthur and the rest are 
pane on the “threat” to “our 
civilization” represented by the 
struggle in Korea. 

Anyone who has managed to 
keep his senses amid the great 
wave of chauvinist propaganda 
must wonder about the strange 
topsy-turvy world we live in. 

ere are American and Brit- 
ish and Turkish and _ other 
troops of “western civilization” 
fighting and destroying? In the 
Far East! Has anyone heard of 
a single Far Eastern soldier on 
the soil of “western civiliza- 
tion”? But it is “western civili- 


zation” which is being destroyed. | 


WHERE ARE the guns and 
lanes blasting and burning and 

mbing and murdering great 
masses of human beings? In the 
Far East! Not one single Far 
Eastern gun has been shot off 
or turned toward or threatened 
against the soil of “western 
civilization.” 


Where are the lands ‘seized 
by us for military and naval 
bases, for use as “unsinkable 
aircraft carriers” with which to 
bomb far and wide? And where 
are the waters occupied by our 
fleets? In the Far East! 

We have heard of not one 
single base established in the 
area of “western civilization” by 
any nation except America and 


western European countries. 


But we are told “western civi- 
lization,” is being threatened. 
“Eastern civilization,” it ap- 
pears, is safe and secure, un- 
threatened and ed! 


It is true that “west 


it, is 
their idea of this “civiliza 


. lor, warned in a 
.ferson called the textbook of his 


used as slaves for the sake of 
vast super-profits which the in- 
ternational financiers, who now 
run the American government, 
extract from them. 

And just as this ruling class 
view of “western civilization” 
depends upon enslavement of 
the multi-million colored peo- 
ples of other lands, so it bases 
itself on the exploitation and op- 
pression of the millions of col- 
ored Americans here at home. 

That “civilization” is rapidily 
growing weaker as the peoples 
of the Far East rise up to knock 
off the chains of colonial and 
feudal oppression, of the en- 
slavement of Wall Street capital. 

The ruling class view of 
“western civilization” has ,noth- 


ing in common with the civiliza-- 


tion of the great\mass of Amer- 
icans and Europeans, for whom 
there can be no peace and se- 
curity in a world which rests 
upon super-exploitation and 
bondage for the vast mass of 
colored peoples throughout the 
earth. 

Yet it is the great mass of 
Americans and E ans who 
are being forced to detend this 
false “western civilization” of 
oppression and economic degra- 
dation with their lives and the 
lives of their sons; with sweat 
and blood and economic sacri- 
fice—and above all, with the 
danger of mass atomic destruc- 
tion, on a scale we cannot even 
imagine, hanging over them. 

* 


MANY YEARS ago, Thomas. 


Jefferson’s close associate and 


litical spokesman, John Tay-- 
book which Jef-. 


philosophy, that the “aristocra- 
tic minority” of bankers: and 
commercial capitalists would in-: 
evitably seek to transform its 
own interest and will “into the 
effigy of the entire nation.” 

“We moderns,’ Taylor exe. 
claimed, “we enlightened Amer- 
ican$; we who have abolished — 
hierarchy and title; and we who — 
are submitting to be enslaved 
by paper and patronage (bank- 
ers and their political agents— 
M. G.)... A spell is put upon 
our understanding by the words 
‘public faith and credit,’ which 
fascinates us into an opinion 
that fraud, corruption and op- 
pression constitute _natidnal 
cr edit.” ; 

So it is that the bankers and 
their political agents today are 
trying to fascinate us into be- 
lieving that their interests are 
those of the entire nation and 
civilization. | 

The massive falsehoods of 
the Times,  Herald-Tribune, 
Post (which have sunk as low in 
debasement and corruption as 
the News and Hearst press), the 
miserable lies of their radio 

ropaganda, seek to make us 
lieve that their bloody at- 


-_ tempts to maintain the bondage 


of imperialist slavery, to block 
the liberation of the pvoples of 
the Far East, are saving “west- 
ern ap may = v0 = 
ings of these peoples for 

deal are but checker-board 
moves of the “Kremlin.” 

We dare not allow ourselves 
to be “fascinated” by this pois- 
onous corruption. To do so 
means mass suicide and destruce | 
tion without parallel in human 
society. 


500,000 BRITISH RAILMEN 
ASK WAGE INCREASES: 


LONDON, Dec. 3 (ALN). —Britain’s 500,000 railwaymen are 


again moving for more wages to meet the increase in living costs that 
has resulted from the diversion of funds to rearmament under the 
Atlantic pact. The largest of the three rail unions, the 430,000-strong 
National Union of Railwaymen, has asked for a 10 percent wage 
hike, while the Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and 
Firemen (76,000 members) wants a 15 percent raise and the Railway 


|Clerks Assn, (86,000 members) asks for 7% percent more. None of the — 
‘|grades ‘of worker's ‘which’ the' government is' reportedly réady: to offey:' °° 


: ® 
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Dally Worker, New York, Wednesday, December 6, 1950 


VIET-NAM'S FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 


tion, keeping dams in g 


(Continued from yesterday) 


UNDER THE FRENCH colonial re- . 


gime, floods periodically devastated the 
rural regions and were followed by fa- 
mine. Under the democratic Republic, 
the rural population is engaged in emula- 
repair and pre- 
venting disastrous : 

Villages are competing in delivering govern- 


ment quotas. The village first with its tax pay- 
ment wins the place of honor. Families and vil- 
lages are taking part in emulation for observing 
the rules ef hygiene. 

Here is a highly interesting fact: in 1949, on 
the occasion. of Independence Day celebration 
(Sept. 2), President Ho-chi-Minh upen the 
population to sell rice to the army. ‘ price of 5 


- piasters was announced for. a kilogram of rice 


compared with 20 piasters on the market. 
In response to the President's appeal, emule- 


tion began as. to who would sell the greatest 


uantity. Poor ints and even children— 
Takis -reited for work so as to. be able to sell 
rice to the army. Despite the difficult period 
(stocks of the eld crop were running out and the 
new crop was far from being ready), and alse 
despite the comparatively short period ef time 
of two weeks, over 10,000 tons of rice vere col- 


— Jected. 


Emulation is also under way to help the local 
troops. For example, in the space of one day 
the population of the Tuy-hoa region (Phu-Yean 
Province) donated 42,000,000 piasters for the 
upkeep of the local troops, part being paid in 
rice and cattle. The population of the Tho-Xuan 
region (the Thanh-hea Province) contributed 
14,000,000 piasters. Other regions and provinces 
also collected large sums. Taking into account 
the conditions of the population, one can fully 
appreciate the significance of these great efforts 


The People Strengthen 
Their Liberat 


ion Army — 


and the great patriotism that feeds them. 

Patriotic emulation finds expression also in 
volunteering for the army. Provinces and the 
mass organizations in each province (workers, 
peasants, women and the youth) are taking part 
in this emulation. The number of volunteers is 
so great that the —— of the call-up com- 
missions are satisfied very quickly. The number 
ef volunteers is double and often 2% times the 
fixed figure. For example, in the first six months 
of this year, 7,250 out of 9,215 stulents in inter- 
mediate schools in the Provinces of Thanh, Nghe 
and Tinh volunteered for the army although only 
2,230 were requested. 

It should be pointed out that many Chinese 
citizens residing in Viet Nam are actively partici- 
pating in the patriotic emulation. The ese 
worker, Tran-van-Thai, was honored by the mili- 


' tary workshops trade union as the best foreman.’ 


The Chinese in the town of Phu-Yen contributed 
25 mu of land (one mu equals one-sixteenth ef a 
hectare) and 50,000 piasters to the fund for the 
lecal troops. 


The patriotic movement could achieve even 


more: striking results were the difficulties in the 
way of this. movement eliminated. These difficul- 


ties can be divided into two groups: external— | 


Shortage of materials, means of transport, etc., 
— from the war, and internal—shortage of 
skilled leading cadres and the absence of a gen- 
eral, well-thought-out, coordinated plan. Hence, 
many mistakes and shortcomings, for example, 
needless waste of effort, tendency towards formal- 
ism, record chasing, failure to utilize the experi- 
ence of others, etc. 

Despite these shortcomings, the patriotic emu- 
lation has marked an historic turning point in the 
patriotic war. It has shown to all people, and 
particularly to the working class, that their cre- 
ative talents and constructive powers are inex- 
haustible. It has strengthened and consolidated 
confidence in victory and in the future. 


fluence in determining his release. 


Chinese Execute 3 


Action to Bar Rent, Price Hikes 
Urged by Progressive Party 


Immediate action by Congress 
to prevent skyrocketing rents, 
prices, and taxes, and to safeguard 
the rights of the Negro people, 
was urged by the Progressive Par- 
ty national committee in a state- 
ment released yesterday. 


The committee urged extension 
of federal rent controls for two 
years and a prohibition on evic- 


2 of Film ‘10° © 
Paroled After 
5 Months 


Directors Edward Dmytryk and 
Herbert Biberman, both of whom 
were sentenced to six months in 
jail as against the l-year sentences 
for contempt of the Un-American 
Committee given -to the others of 
the Hollywood Ten, ‘have served! 


tions, a price freeze at the lowest 


1950 level, no wage freeze and full 
—_ to farmers, repeal of the 
0 percent withholding tax and 
passage of a strong excess profits 
tax. 

The establishment by presiden- 
tial order of a Fair Employment 
Pratcices Commission, applying to 
all plants now working on govern- 
ment contracts, was declared essen- 
tial to protect the economic rights 
of the Negro _ The com- 
mittee also called for full enforce- 
ment of the FEPC for federal work- 
ers, particularly in the Bureau of 
En “eta ae oir 

e€ proposed military ex i- 
tures of more than $50 billion will 
tighten the squeeze on the peo- 
ple,” the committee said. eho 
question of guhs or butter is fast 
becoming a vital issue in every 
American home. It will compel the 
people to ‘re-examine’ our foreign 
policy—and not in the way pro- 
posed by Senator Taft.” : 

The committee proposed co- 


five months of their terms and/operative action with trade unions, 


both have been paroled. Others of 
the Ten have been turned down 
on their applications for parole. { 

Dmytryk is expected to go to 
England early next year to pro- 
duce films under a new Company 
being set up there in his name. 
Biberman is returning to Holly- 
wood, where he is reported to 
have a job with a textile firm—his 
first employment outside of show: 
business in 20 years or more.| 
Dmytryk’s parole did not state/ 
whether or not his prison-issued 
statement in support of U. S. for- 
eign policy in Korea had-any in- 


organizations of the Negro peo- 
ple, tenant and other groups. __ 


Coming . 
THE NEW GULLIVER, the biting Sevict 
satire on royalty, munition-makers, etc. 
adapted from Jenathan Swift’s “GuHiver’s 
Travels”, will be presented this. Saturday 


and Sunday, December Sth and 10th, at 
77? Fifth Ave. As an added attraction, “The 


Silent Village’, memorial to Lidice, will be 
shown. There will be two showings each 


night, Saturday at 8:30 and 10:30 p.m. 
Sunday et 8 and 10 p.m. Socialize and 
refresh in the Art Room. Contribution 
83 cents plus tax. 


Among those still in jail, Dal- 
ton Trumbo has had his magni- 
ficent novel, Johnny Got His Gun, 
reissued by Liberty Book Club— 


RATES: | 
35 cents per Une (po the 
Daily Worker 
40 cents per line in The 
(Weekend) Werker : 
6 words eonstitute « tine 


Prof. Joliot-Curie 


In Attack on Eqyptian 


and it remains as timely as ever. 
Minimum charge 3 lines 


LONDON, Dec. 5.—Three Chi- 
nese were executed Dec. 2 for an 
armed attack on Egyptian charge 
d'affaires Boutros Abadir in Nan- 


And John Howard Lawson’s The 
Hidden Heritage, a study of the 
democratic tradition in American 
history, has just been published by} 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


DEADLINES: 


Dalty Worker: 
Previous day at neen 
Vor Menday’s (save 


Grilled by W. Reich Cops 


PRAGUE, Dec. 5 (Telepress).—Professor Frederick Jol- 
liot-Curie, chairman of the World Peace Council, was illegal!y 


detained and interrogated by West German police, last week, | 
and was refused food and even 
water during five hours detention. 
_ Joliot-Curie was travelling from 
Prague te France through Western 


Germany with a port and tran- 
sit permit seat by the Western 


Allied High Commission in Ger- 
many. On his arrival at the border 
station of Schirnding, West Ger- 
man police took his passport, can- 
celed the transit permit and no- 
tified that he would not be allowed 
to pass through Western Ger-| 
“many. Police questioned him on 
his stay in Warsaw and his ac- 
tivities there. An American in 


* fl 
uniform posed rude questions to | : 
the famous French scientist. : , | 
When Joliot-Curie asked to be 
7 | ee s ; + 


allowed to use the telephone, West 
Germany policemen demanded 


payment in advance in West Ger- 
man currency. Payment in British 

Gifts of All Kinds © 
“Jump Club” 


pounds was refused. 
CABARET 


The American officer declared 
that nobody could have a glass of 
water without paying for it in 
American dollars. He would not 
accept British pounds. | 
_ The provocation was crowned 
by. the demand that Joliot-Curie 
sign an “application” for a transit 
permit, although he had a valid 

ENTERTAIN- 
new orders. This. can well bel. . 4 MAZZA MUSIC — FUN 
compared to--what happened in  AAZZZA ZA 2 as 
wid a cacelacil sihiiaselk Neaciey 7 wo . ' Zz ZZ Zg LI =" : , ao 
Urals Folklore - |. a. reeanat 
Writer Dies at 80 =| ©. : ae 
‘of Pavel Petrovich Bazhov, 80, 1 ee ee ce 8 | wes 8 oe 
novelist who. specialized. in Ural Central Plaza Annex, 40 East 7th St., N. Y. C... -- 
mountain folklore, was announced jf - JEF IRT-BMT to 6th Street — 8th Ave. to Housten Su - 


permit entered in his passport. 

“The most repulsive feature of # - 
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Citadel Press. Their votes are not 
stilled—and once again the attempt 
to put ideas in prison is not prov- 
ing entirely saccessful. | 


king and 13 accomplices involved 
in the plot have been sentenced 
to from five to 15 years in prison, 
the New Chine News Agency said 

In a Peking broadcast monitor- 
ed here, the agency said the three |] 
ringleaders admitted they were|i 
members of the “Chinese People’s || 
Anti-Communfst Resist Soviet 
Union National Salvation Society” 
and were engaged in “reactionary |} 
activties.” 


Friday at | 9.m. 


Weekend Werker: 
Previous Wednesday 
at 4 p.m. : : 
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BROWNSVILLE EAST NEW YORK 


Mass Rally 
TONIGHT | 


Repeal Concentration Camp | 
McCarran Law 


oaiiadatatd 


connection with the ban on the 
Second World Peace Con at 
Sheffield. There, it was the Brit- 
ish authorities who carried out the 
American orders. They at first per- 
mit the‘trip, only to prevent it 
illegally afterwards.” 


‘ = 


———— 


a 


At Jetferson School 


hear 
Howard Fast — Henry Winston 
a ENTERTAINMENT a 


EMPIRE MANSION 


Thatford and Pitkin Aves., Brooklyn ce 


the case,” Joliot-Curie declared 
after his-return to Prague, “is the 
rudeness and hypocrisy of the 
_ Americans who pd Be the Germans 
to act illegally without themselves‘ 
entering into thé picture. The West 
German agents. were leaving the | 
room -every now and then to get: 


|| Admission 25¢ Auspices: Brownsville CRC 


ee etme - — 
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‘TONIGHT 
-YPA EMERGENCY PEACE RALLY 
Discuss “Ways of Winning Peace” — 


Hear TED O. THACKREY, editor of Daily Compass. 
Sanat 3M .. Other prominent speakers : 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6 — 7:45. P.M. 


cctnemniaen enue 
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PEACE PLEAS |Wall Street’s Agents Now 

a - “ __. (Continued from Page 1) = : 

' . Van Dyke; Arthur H. Fawcett, layman of Annapolis, Md., 

: and Miss Mary Van Kleeck, economist and sociologist of 
Woodstock, N. Y. 


é 


| Soviet Writer Dies 


ae 


: 
ba 
t 
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News of the action was released by the League’s execu- 


_tive secretary, the Rev. Andrew M. Van Dyke, who said 


that the proposals of the churchmen were those advo- 


cated by Attlee. 


MacArthur 


midday Tuesday, less than 12 
‘doned the city, U. S. 8th Army 


- gones since the Communist offen- 
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Cornell Students: 


ITHACA, N. Y., Dec. 5.—Students of Cornell University con- 
cluded a “United Nations Weekend” Saturday with an examination 


of peace proposals from speakers 
points. 


representing a diversity of view- 


The weekend was a novelty on the campus, providing the op- 


portunity for open and full discussion on how to achieve peace. It 
was sponsored by 17 organizations representing a membership of 


~ Wheeling Press 


WHEELING, W. Va., Dec. 


—— 


5.—This city's two newspapers, 


the Intelligencer and the News-Register, take a dim view of the 
foreign policies of President Truman and Secretary Acheson. 


A signed front page editorial 


by Austin V. Wood in Sunday’s 


News-Register declared, “We are upon the brink of the most 


‘disastrous war in our history: It 


is a war which cannot be won 


and from which we can never recover. .. . ~ 
- “We are being plunged into that wat heedlessly by a blind 


leadership which- refused to face realities, and will admit of no 


possibility of mistake in their outlook.” 
An editorial in the Intelligencer of Nov. 30 declared, “This 


war is absolutely unjustifiable, and any nation not obligated to us— 


if that is possible—would not be 
remain neutral .. . 


in its right mind if it did not 


we hear pleas calling for issuing an atomic 


bomb ultimatum to’ Communists and helping the Chinese Na- 
tionalists. To-do either would only fan the flames, and World 
War III would be the certain result.” 

| The conflict in Asia, the editorial said, “is his (Truman’s) 
war—he actually plunged this country into it—and he will force the 
nation to win the war at any price... . . The President must be 
restrained from further acts and statements which only add to our 


predicament. 


He has jumped into water over his head and he 


‘must not be allowed to drag the nation doWn with him.” 


Poultry Farmers 


_ FARMINGDALE, N. J., Dec. 5.—Poultry farmers lashed out 
against pro-war red-baiters here today in a fighting defense of the 


Second World Peace Congress 


- Poland. 


L. Cherner, president of the 


recently concluded in Warsaw, 


Faimingdale local of the Farm- 


ers Union, reaffirmed the poultrymen’s stand against war: and 
declared they had sent Mrs. Frances Leber to the Peace Congress 
because “as a leader in the farm and progressive movement, we 
were confident she would ably present the deepest desire of our 
members for a peaceful solution of war problems.” 

Cherner Jauded the Congress as part of “the patriotic work 


of saving our people from the horrors of war.” 


_ (Continued from Page 3) 
area said the South Koreans had 
begun a retreat. : 

‘Wave upon wave of Korean 
troops swept into Pyongyang about 


hours after MacArthur had aban- 


headquarters reported. 

U. S. 8th Army spokesman said 
MacArthur's. troops still were re- 
treating south. He gave no hint as 
to where or when they might try 
to make a stand. | 


MacArthur’s headquarters gave 
a clue to the price paid for his “of- 
fensive to end the war.” Head-: 
quarters said planes had evacuated 
more than 14,000 war and weather 
casualties from the Korean battle 


sive began nine days ago. 


- LONDON, Dec. 5 — Soviet 
writer Ravel Bozhev, winner ot 
the Stalin prize and a deputy to 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 
died in Moscow at the age of 71, 
Moscow Radio reported today. 


Some Doe 
CHERRYFIELD, Me.. Dec: 5. 


a double rarity—was cla med as a 
world record. today by the Maine 
Fish and Fame Department an1 
Cecil. Torrey who bagged it. . 
Officials said they ocver had 


Izvestia 


(Continued from Page 3) 
borders of the U. S. or inside, 
about his alleged exertion of every 
effort to avert a third World War.” 

The Literary Gazette's political 
commentator today said the latest 
development in Korea have “shaken 
the foundations of the tottering 
edifice of the Atlantic pact.” That, 
he said, was amply illustrated in 
British Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee’s rush to Washington to 
“patch up the cracks.” 


The Atlantic pact, he declared, 
is “splitting at all seams—with 
Britain, France and the other na- 
tions hastening to proclaim their 
disagreement with President Tru- 
man. 

The crisis in American diplo- 
macy, he said is due to the fact 
that “Truman, Dulles, like their 
predecessors, ignore the real cor- 


relation of strength developing in 
the world.” - 


Won‘t Review 
Macy’s Defeat 
MINEOLA, N. Y., Dee. 5.—Su- 
preme Court Justice Percy D. 
Stoddart refused today f}.e request 
of W. Kingsland Macy, Republi- 
can, for a review of the Nov. 7 


congressional district-sea: to Emest 
Greenwood, 
candidate. 


balloting in which he I-st his first} 
Democratic - Liberal} 


By Labor Research Association 
“AMERICAN CENTURY’ businessmen are casting l:ungry eyes in a naw direc- 
tion. The French “Protectorate” of Morocco, in North Africa, is receiving increasingly 


warm attention from U.S. Point-Four experts, State De 


free-booters and journalists. That 
Morocco wasn't tapped earlier 
for a small role as an American 
satellite was actually an over- 
sight. 

As a N.Y. Herald Tribune cor- 
respondent put it (11-12-26): - 

“During the cold war, the 
United States has absent-mind- 
edly left France to keep the 
strategic Moroccan crossroads 
of Atlantic and Mediterranean 
safe for the democratic cause 
and for our naval air base at 
Port Lyautey.” 


All of a sudden, the Freedom 
Crusaders, not in the least em- 
barrassed by the slave labor in 
their South African mining cor- 
porations (see our Economic 
Notes, December, 1950), are be- 
ginning to discover and to write 
about. the colonial abuses that 
exist in French Morocco. 
Herald Tribune reporter thinks 
it significant to note that “The 
Moors charge that the French 
administration is_a police state, 
with censorship, imprisonment 
with trial, forced labor, restric- 
tion of movement, and _ prohibi- 
tion of public meetings and or- 
ganizations of all kinds, from 
unions to boy scouts.” 


BUT THE real crime of the 
French administrators, in the 
eyes of Wall Street, is that 
“. « « the Sultan is iron-curtained 
from all non-French contact, in- 
cluding American.” 


Morocco has a military and 
economie interest for American 


big business. It flanks the ap- 


proaches to the Mediterranean 
and was used in World War II 
as a supply depot for the South- 
ern European and the Far East- 
ern theatres of operation. A large 
portion of the supplies delivered 


to India and China were fun- | 


nelled through the huge Amer- 
ican air base set up in Casa- 
blanca. U. S. busiessmen took 
advantage of this temporary 
privileged military position in 
Morocco to set up numerous 
businesses there, particularly in 
Casablanca. 


An article in Harper's (9-48), 


-glamorizing the U. S. penetra- 


tion of Morocco, states: “With 
the prestige. of their American 
nationality, they [former U. S. 
soldiers] eased themselves into 


partnerships with local business- 


men. ... The controlling shares 
of the Galeries Lafayette, the 
city’s principal department store, 
have been purchased by an 
American onel. . .. The 
Coca-Cola franchise in Morocco 
was obtained “by an American 
who had formerly been in the 
diplomatic service.” | 


Even more important, the 


lead, phosphate, manganese and 
cobalt mines are full of entice- 
ment for U. S. “free _ enter- 
prisers.” . 

American exports to Morocco 
leaped 
to $28,210,000 in 1948. 

. 


THE AMBITIOUS and ag- 
gressive Américan business com- 


munity in Morocco resents, and 


has clashed repeatedly with, 


‘local French commercial and in- 
dustrial- interests, who are in-— 
tent on maintaining their favor- 


ed economic position in the 
country. » 


So bitter has this commercial - 


rivalry become that the. U.S. 
group in Morocco has prevailed 


merce Weekly (11-13-50), “pro- 
vides that after Nov. 1, 1950, 


none -of.the funds appropriated 
‘may be used for aid “tq any- na-. 
aC t area .|: 
fails, in the opinion-of the Pres- , | ™ 
' ident, to comply with any treaty 


tion of which a: 


oe ® me ) 
Horning in on Morocco 


partment Secretaries, and assorted 


The | 


from $3,222,000 in 1938 


: 


~wpon. Congress to tack onto the’ | Dee. 
Marshall. Plan bill an amend-' | : 
~| :ment-which, says. Foreign Com- 


_ phony 


to which the United States and 
such dependent area are par- 
ties.” 

This congressional amend- 
ment, which threatens to cut off 
Marshal] Plan funds from France 
unless alleged trade discrimi- 
nations against U. S. business- 
men in Morocco are removed, 
‘refers to Moroccan - American 
treaty arrangements dating back 
to 1836. The provisions of this 
treaty,.which the U. S. State 
Department now insists that 
France shall recognize, speak 
volumes about the nature of 
American imperialism. The 
hated colonial principle of extra- 
territoriality is what the U. S. 
is demanding to have recognized. 

“One of the rights whieh the 
U. S. hag regarded these treaties 
as granting to Americans,” says 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, “i 


is 
exemption from the jurisdiction 
of any courts in Morocco other 
than United States Consular 
Courts. In recognition of this 
fact, it has long been the un- 
derstanding of the United States 
Government that Moroccan laws 
and regulations are not appli- 
cable to Americans unless the 
assent of the United States 
Government is first obtained.” 
It is on this U. S. colonial 
privilege that the Frencherulers 
of Morocco are infringing. 
French restrictions on their ac- 
tivities are infuriating the Free- 
dom Crusaders from Wall 


Street. 
* 


IT-IS TO maintain and ex- 
pand tke colonial privilege of 
extra-territoriality for American 
capitalists and the U. S. Army in - 
Morocco that the State Depart- 
ment now talks about Moroccan 
“independence.” 


Thus, “Last May, George C. 
McGhee, Assistant Secretary of 
State for the Near East, South 
Asia and African Affairs, deli- 
cately hinted that Uncle Sam 
would like to see the North 
Africans offered a measure of au- 
tonomy and set on the road to 


independence.” (Herald Tribune, 
11-26). 

The only “independence” 
American imperialism is inter- 
ested in is that which will per- 
mit Wall Street monopolies free- 
ly to take over another chunk 
of valuable real estate and be 
exempt from all local Jaws and 
regulations. 


In an interview with Ab! el 
Krim, former leader of the North 
African Riff uprising against 
France and Spain in 1922-1926, 
Cyrus Sulzberger, chief N. Y.~ 
Times foreign correspondent, 
quotes the Arab feudal —chief 
with obvious relish and ap- 
proval, on the role of America 
in North Africa: “It is in the 
United States’ interest to inter- 
vene with France now, before 
it is too late, and prevent an- 
other Indo-China. . ... You have 
strategic and economic interests 
in North Africa. We have not 
wanted to go against them and 
that is why we have waited until 


now. But you must act and act 
quickly. . . .” (N. Y. Times, 
March 13, ’50.) | 

Today, the State Department's 
support for the independence of 
countries. saddled with colonial 
administrations means only a de- 
sire to change the riders. In 
Morocco, the French are well on 
the way to being unseated and 
U. S. interests are getting hold 
of the reins. 


 ——— 


Best Mountain Spot 
Special Atiractions 
For the Holidays 


® Dance Orchestra 

® Tops in Food 

® Comfortable Rooms 
© Low Rates 


Make Reservations Now 


FURRIERS JOINT COUNCIL 


WaAtkins 4-6600 
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Classified Ads 


NOTICE: We wil} net accept any a@ oy mail aniess accompanied by full payment 
and copy ef the statement printed bef)w with signature of advertiser. 
STATEME 1 OF POLICY | 
The Daily Werker and rhe Worker will net accept an advertisement in whicb 
any individual is discriminated against because of color or creed. 


—ADVERTISING DEPARTMEN1. 


fhe abeve policy ts fully andersteed by me in placing’ my advertisement. 


Date ae ee STOR eee Pewee 
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HELP WANTED 


HOUSEKEEPER, care of 2-year-old Dov, 
small apartment. Flatbush. 3:30-5:30 
p.m. or sleep in. Starting $35.00 weekly. 
Enclose references. Box 178, Daily 
Worker. 


(Printing) 


CALL CH 3-0663 for offset printing. Art 


work, varityping, mimeographing. Let- 
ters, forms, circulars, postcards; quick 
service, reasonable, union shop. Lithart . 
Letter Service, 151 W. 2ist 8t., N.Y.C. 


SITUATION WANTED 


- (Painting) 


WOMAN desires light housekeeping job. 
-Cook and clean. No children. Box 177, 
Daily Werker. ery 


PRIVATE WORK our specialty. good ma- 


terials; reasonable prices; Metropoliten 
area. JE 8-4113. : 


FOR SALE 


(Upheistery ) 


. (&ppliances) 


: ELECTRI C FOOD MIXER, complete av ab. 


Food Chopper. Reg. $38.95. Spec. .40. 
Standard Brand Distributors. 143—4th 
Ave. (13th and 14th Sts.). GR 3-7819. 


SOFA rewebbed. relined, springs retied in 


your- home, $12... Furniture repaired, | 
-slincovered, reupholistered Comradely at- 
tention. Mornings 8-1. HYacinth 8-787. 


' TRAVEL 


(Autemobile) — 


1948 HUDGON Six, original owner. _Ex- 
‘cellent condition, must. sell. Phone Mr. 
Albert, AL $-5858, between 11-3. 


YOUNG seaman will. share expenses of 


car going toe California. Box 176, Daily 
Worker. : 


TRUCKS rO HIRE 


MODERN cabinet making, individua] de- 
signs, large tion, occasiona] tables, 


reasonable prices, © dependable. - Beran- 
Orban, 22 Astor Pl. OR -4-6123. Open 
Monday - Saturday, 10-6, Wednesday, 
‘Thursday, ‘late, — os 
for «beginners, starts Thursday. 


near 4th 


N, @%% 
Orch., 106 EB. iéth 8t., 
Ave., N.Y oO. eo BY ; 


ALL jobs, moving, storage. all projecta, 


closed vans, tow rates. Call Ed Wendel. 
JE 060-8000, day-night. | 
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RUSSIA w 


POCO | 


ith Our Own Eyes 


St. Ludovic’s Roman Catholic Church | 


By Daniel Martin 


The following delegates at- 
tended high mass on. Sunday, 
May 14, at St. Ludovic’s Church 
in Moscow. 


Brother Riley, Newcastle 
Catholic;; Brother Gillam, Len- 
don Catholic; Brother Devanny, 
London Catholic; Brother Hut- 
ton, Billingham, ex-Catholic; 
Brother Martin, Aberdeen, ex- 
Catholic; Brother Wilson, non- 
Catholic, Glasgow. 

We set out with three inter- 
preters and arrived shortly after 
mass had started. 

We were xiven places near 
the altar and we noted that the 
church was. full, worshippers 
giving up‘their seats for us, and 

neeling instead in the aisle. 

. The woman who ushered us in 
had the face of a saint. Her 
features were set white like 
marble and her eyes were full 
of conviction and sincerity. 


It was obvious to those of us 

who were conversant with the 
mass that the father’s prayers 
and the choir’s responses were 
identical with the universal serv- 
ice of the mass. Many people 
made their communion, the ma- 
jority being women. 
— We left the church after the 
mass was finished,. when the 
priest started to make the an- 
nouncements and the sermon. 

We then had an interview 


with two women, one of whom 
said she was the housekeeper 
and the other was a member of 
the church committee. 


NE 

DANIEL W. MARTIN was chairman of the Scottish section of the delegation. 

He is a fitter. He is shop stewards convenor, Henderson Engineering Works, Aberdeen. 

He was elected to the visitors delegation by the Hendersons 

of the shop stewards in Aberdeen. He is a member of the ex- 

ecutive of the Aberdeen Trades Council und a delegate to the Scottish Trades Union 
Congress. He is chairman of the Aberdeen Council of the Scottish-USSR Saciety. 


tee, with the su 


Shop: Stewards’ Commit- 


We put several questions. to 
them and got straight answers. 

l1—How many members. in 
the parish? Approximately 2,000. 

2—What services are held? . 
Two masses and Benediction in 
the evening. | 
. §8—How is the church main- 
tained? re the congregation. 
But special grants can be had 
from the government for addi- 
tional expenditure, e.g., repairs 
to building. 

4—Can anyone come te 
church? Yes, without reserva- 
tions. To confirm this. we saw a 
girl about 12 going in to church 
in the dress of a youn Pioneer. 
One of the women volunteered 


the information that her hus- 
band was one of the old Bol- 
sheviks. 

5—Does the fact that a per- 
son is a Catholic retard his prog- 
ress in the community? A very 
emphatic “No.” 

6—What is your feeling for 
Stalin? Stalin is a good man who 
has improved the welfare ot the 
people and stands for peace. 

We said we would like to see 
the priest, so were conducted to 
the garden at the side of the 
church where an old gardener 
was pottering about. 

The priest appeared shortly 
after and we introduced our- 


selves. 


~ He was a man of about 45 of 
— appearance, and after we 
ad introduced ourselves he in- 
vited questions. 


Open Since 1875 


We first asked if the church 
had ever been closed. and he 
said it had not. Its doors had 
been open since it was built in 
1785. We asked him if he came 
under the jurisdiction of the 
ne ten agreed and said he was 
under the administration of the 
Archbishop of Riga. He said that 
there were Catholit churches all 
over the USSR. 

We asked if his religion was 
dying, but he was emph@&tic that 


Union Leader Arraigned Under 
Los Angeles Registration Law 


LOS ANGELES, Dec. 5.—Gus Brown, business agent of 


embattled Furniture Workers 


wage-cutting bosses and raiding CIO rivals, pleaded not 


guilty last week to a charge of 
violating the county's twice-dis- 
credited Communist registration 
ordinances. 

Brown, whose demurrer to the 


WMCA 
WNBC 
WOR 
WJZ 
WNYVO 


RADIO 


676 ke 
=— Gan ke 
10 ko 
— T7A ko. 
8320 ke 


WINS — 1010 &e.WMGM — 1050 ko 
WEVD — 1330 ko. WBNY — 1480 ko. 
WCBS ssn ke. WOV — 1290 ko. 
WNEW <- 1156 ke. WQXB — 1560 ke 
WLIB — 1196 &e. ; 


MORNING 


9 :00-WOR—Harry Hennessy | 
WCBS—This Is New York 

WJZ—Breakfast Club 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 

9:15-WOR—Tello-Test 

¥:30-WOR Food—Ailtrea W McCann 
WNBC—Andre Baruch Show 
WQxXR—Piano Personalities 

- 9:45-WCBS—Tommy Riggs and Betty Leu 
WQXR—Composer's Varieties 

10 :00- WNBC— Welcome Travelers 
WORK—Henry Gladstone 
WJZ—My True Story | 
WCBS—Arthur Godfrey 
WQxXR—Morning Melodies — 

10°15-WOR-—Martha Deane Program 

10 30- WNBC—Double or Nothing 
WJZ—Betty Crocker Magazine 

10 :45-WJZ—News 

11:00-WOR—News; Prescott Robinson 
WJZ—Modern Romances 
WOQxXR—News; Concert 
WNBC—Break the Bank 
WNYC—For the Ladies 


11:15-WOR—Rudy Vallee Show 

44:30-WNBC. Jack serce mo. 
WJZ—Quick as a Fiash 
WCBS—Grand Slam, Quiz. 
WQxXR—Along the Danube 

11:45-WNBC—David Harum 
WCRBS—Rosemarv 
WOR—Kate Smith, Songs 
WQxkR—Luncheon Coarcert 


: APTERNOON 
12 :60-WNBC—News, Skitch'’s Scrapbook 
WOR—Kate Smith. Speaks 
WJZ—Luncheon Club 
WQXR—News, tuncheon Concert 
WNYC—Midday Sympheny 
WCBS--Wendv Warren 
12:15-WCBS—Aunt Jenny 
WOR—Bing Crosby 
12 :25- WJZ—News 
12 :30- WCBS—RHeten frent 
WOR—News; Luncheon at Sardi’s 
WJZ—Herb Skeldon 
WNBC—Mrs. Roosevelt. 
12 45-WCP’. Crcor cent Sunaav 
1:00-WJZ—Mary Margaret McBride 
WNYC—Famous Artists 
WCBS “Big Sister 
WQXR—News; Music 
1:15-WNBC—Dave Garruway 
WCBS—Ma Perkin» Sketch 
. 1:30-WCBS—Young Dr. Malone Sketch 
WOR—Hollywood Theatre 
WNBC—Answer Man 
1:45-WCBS—The Guiding vuight Sketch 
WNBC—We Love and Learn 
2:00- ‘ , UOomle or Nothwne 
WOR—Gloria Swanson Show 
WJZ— Weicome t= Holtywuoa 
WCBS—Becond Mrs Burten 
WOQXR-—-News: Record Reviews 
: WNYC—Zoo Notes 
2:15-WCBS—Perry Mason 
WNYC—The Story Shek 
2:30-WNBC—Live Cike a Millionaire 
WCBS—Nora Drake. Sketch 
WOR—Queen for a Day 
WJZ—News | 
WQxXR—Alma Dettinger 
2:45-WCBS—The Brighter Side 
WJZ—Peace of Mind 
WQxXR—Today in Music | 
$:00-V' « Life Can Ge Seautifui 
WOR—Buddy Rogers Show 
WJZ--Chance ot a Lifetime 


Interviews 


WCBS Nona Sketch 
WQXR-.-News. Symphonic Matinee 
3°15-WNBC--Road o! Life . 
WCBS--Hilltop House | 
3:30-WNEC—Pepper Voung--—Sketch 
WJZ Hanniba! Coo 
WCBS.-House Party 
WOR—Tello-Test . 
» $.45-WNBC--Right to Happiness ....... 


WJZ—Happy Felton 

t 00-WNBC—Backstage Wife 
WOR. Barbare Wellea 
WCBS—Strike [t Rich. Quis 
WJZ—Nancy Craig 
WQXR—Music of Italy 
WNYC—Music of the Theatre 

4:15-WNBC—Stella Dallas. 

1:30- WNBC—Lorenso Jones 
WdjZ—Patt Barnes 
WOR—Dean Cameron Show 
WCBS—Missus Goes a-Shopping 
WQxXR—Deems Taylor Concert 

‘ 45-WNBC—Young Widder Grown . 

§:00-WNBC—When a Girl Marries 
WOR—Mark Trail—Sketch 
WCBS—Gaten Drake 
WQxXR—Continenta!l Melodies 

+ 15-WNBC Portia faces Ulfe 
WJZ—Jimmy Wakely Show 
WQxXR--Record Review 


+ 30-WNBC—-Just Piainm Bm 
WOR _Challenes of the Yukon 
WJZ—Bliackhawk — Sketch 
wWeQxR—Cocktall Time 
4°44-VW7NBC—Front-Pere Parreli 
§:56-WJZ—Falstaff’s Fables 


EVENING 


6:00: WOR Lyte Ven 
WCBS—<Alian Jackson 
WNBC—Kenneth Banghart 
WJZ—Sports 
WOQXR--Music to Remember 

6:15-WCBS—You and the World 
WOR-—On the Century 
WNBC—Answer Man: 
WJZ—Dorian 8st. George 

6:30-WOR—News 
WJIJZ—Norman Brokenshkire 
WNBC—Here’s Morgan 
WCBS—Curt Massey Stew 


6:45- WNEC—Three Star Extra 
WOR—Stan Lomax 
-WCBS—Lowell Themas 

7:00-WNBC—Symphonette 
WOR—News — 

WCBS—Beulah 

WJZ-—Edwin C. Hill | 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WQxXR—News: Kevboard Artists 

7:05-WJZ—Headline Edition. . 

7:15-WJZ—News 
WCBS—Jack Smith, Dinah Shere 

7:30-WNBC—News of the World 
WOR- Gabrie! Geatter 
WCBS—Variety Show 
WJZ—Lone Ranger 
WQXR-—Jaques fray 

7:48-WOR—Kirkman-Goodman Shew 
WNBC—One Man’s Family 
WCBS-——News 

8 :00-WNBC—Hatis of Ivey—Comedy 
WOR —Hidden Truth 
WCBS—Mr. Chameieorn—Sketch 
WOQZXR—News: Symphony dal 

8:30- WNBC--Great Gildersieeve 
WJZ—I Fly Anything—Drama 
WNYC—Lectures te the Laity 
WCBS—Dr. Chrastian 


9§:00-WNBC—Groteho Marr 
WJZ—Regue’s Gallery 
WCBS—Harold Peary 
WOR—-2000 Plus 
9:30-WNBC—Mr Urizstrict Attorney 
WCBS—Bing Croshy 
WJZ—Mr. President 
WOR—Family Theatre . 
9:45-WQKR -Great Names 
\0:00-WNRC Biz Story —Sketch 
WJZ—High Life 
WNYC—Concert Halk 
WCBS—Boxing 
WOR— Frank ‘Edwards 
PO Pa gg 
°15- - L. Alexander 
10:30-WNBC—Private Oetective 
WOR—Show, Shop 
bye = WIZ—News = ate» * 
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Local 575, which is fighting 


Guatemalans 
‘Hail Mexican 


charge was overruled by a lame: 
duck justice of the peace despite 
two court decisions holding the 
ordinances unconstitutional, was 
to appear for trial Feb. 5. 
The proceeding was 
Justice of the Peace Eldred E. 
Wolfard of El Montes Wolfard 
goes out of office in a few weeks 
because he was so busy cam- 
naigning for election of Repub- 
lican Richard Nixon to the Sen- 
ate that he didn’t run for re- 
election himself. 

Attorney Ben Margolis  con- 
tended Brown’s trial should be 
dlaved at least until the appelate 


Revolution 


unprecedented demonstration of 
unity took place in Guatemala 
Noy. 20 when all democratic par- 
ties and organizations joined in 
celebrating the 40th anniversary of 
the Mexican Revolution. 

Two cabinet members, Dr. Raul, 
Osegueda, minister of Education, 
and Col. Carlos Aldana Sandoval, 
minister of communications, and 
the Mexican ambassador, Luis. I. 
Rodriguez, were among the speak- 
ers at the mass meeting, held in 
the Variedades. Theatre in Guate- 
mala City. 

Other speakers included Roberto 
Alvarado Fuentes, president of 
congress and general secretary of 
the Revolutionary Action Party, 
the chief government party;. Jorge 
Caceres of the Popular Liberation 
Front Party; Joaquin Rivera Kunze 
of the National Integrity Party; 
Jose Manuel Fortuny, general sec- 
retary of the Communist Party; 
Humberio Alvarado of the Alliance 
of Democratic Youth;~ Roberto 
Giron Lemus, deputy of the Na- 
tional Renovation Party; Deputy 
Manuel Pinto Usaga, general secre- 
tary of the Trade Union Federa- 
tion of Guatemala; Victor Manuel 
Gutierrez, general secretary of the 
Confederation of Workers of 
Guatemala. 


Also Enrique Torres of the 
Sakerti Group (revolutionary writ- 
ers and artists); Manuel Eduardo 
Rodriguez, president of the Asso- 
ciation of Journalists of Guatemala; 
Jorge Raygado of ° the~ Peruvian 


Aprista Party; Prof. Adolfo Santa- 


-deruz, iof “Cuba, . and. many - others. |. 


before! 


MEXICO CITY, Dec. 5.—An]; 


department of the superior court 
has ruled on the county’s appeal 
from the dismissal of the Henry 
Steinberg and Mrs. La Rue Mc- 
Cormick cases. 

The county, in these appeals, 
hopes te reinstate the constitu- 
tionality of the registration ordi- 
nances. 


Justice Wolfard set the Brown 
trial for February with the ob- 
servation that “the higher court 
should have ruled by then—maybe 
it won't be a satisfactory ruling, 
buit it wall have ruled.” 

This meant Brown will come 
to trial -before a new judge, John 


Otis, who replaces Wolfard at the 
end of the year. 


it was not, and that they were 
converting more people te the 
faith, — 

We asked if there was com- 
— freedom of religion and 
e replied very simply that a 
clause is inserted in the Consti- 
tution of the country to ensure 
it. We could see for ourselves 
the deep sincerity of these peo- 
ple. These people are so sincere 
that they would face martyrdom 
for their faith. 

The priest told us that there 
were three seminaries for stu- 
dents for the priesthood in the 
USSR. When the student is 
training he is paid by the state. 

He told us that: he visited 
homes and hospitals, celebrated 
marriages and performed the 
last rites without fear or hin- 
drance. ; 

We made a collection among 
ourselves and got quite a sub- 
stantial sum of roubles for the 
collection to the housekeeper. 
Then with the blessing of the 
priest we took our leave. 

As we lett we saw the cars of 
many foreign embassies, Amer- 
ican, French, etc., and the 
thought crossed my mind that 
the representatives of countries 
which accused the USSR of sup- 
pressing religion, were in the 
church on their knees praying 
to God. 

They must realize that they 
are a party to a foul lie and they 
should speak out against it. We 
got another proof of religious 
freedom at the collective farms 
we visited, when we saw holy 
paintings in the houses of the 
farmers. 

Tomorrow: Education 
Theaters. 


and 
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SHOPPERS’ GUIDE 


TS :OyNEREENSIiVE 


ro Rid Yourself os 


UNWANTED 
HAIR FOREVER’ 


BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
110 W. 34th Se. (adj. Saks) 
1Baltes 1101-1102 LO 34218 


280202888088 0e00000 
oe es * 
s-FLOWER Sse 
CAND FRUIT SASKETS © 
. Delivered Anywhere @® 


ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers| 


GR 3-8557 


Inserance 
me ne 


Opticians and Optometrists 


Official {WY Bklys Optemetriats 


1 UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 


VNesr Atlantic Ave — Our only office 


ELI ROSS. Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 
Daily 9 a.m.-? o.m. 
SATURDAY — 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
EYES EXAMINED. EVE EXERCISES 


—_ <= 


Official {WO Uptician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRIST: 


235 W Sth St.. aear Eighth Ave. 
Moa -Thars.. 9-7:30: friday 0-6:30 
Saturday 9-6 — LO %-3848 


). P. FREEMAN. Ope. 


Records 


‘Songs of the 
International Brigade” 


BERLINER’S 


MUSIC SHOP 
154 Foarth Ave. (14th St.) 
Open till 10 ym. OR 4-9400 


a 


CARL JACK R. 


BRODSKY 


All kinds ef insurance inciading sute- 
mobile, fire. (ife, compenention, ete. 


799 Broadway GR 5-3826 


Moving and Storage 


| MOVING @ ‘STORAGE | 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
osm . GR 7.2457 


near Srd Ave. 
EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 
ALLL A aS 
Opticians aad Optometrisis _ 
| Offieist SWE Broas Optometriats 
EYES EXAMINED 
GLASSES FITTED 
262 E. 167th STREET, BRONX 
rel. JEcome 7-0022 


GOLCEN BROS 


ag 
; 
Re 
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Restaurants 


—_— 


JADE.— 
MOUNTAIN 


197 SECOND AVENUE 
Bet. 12 and 13 Sts. — GR 17-9444 
@® Quality Chinese Food ® 
Special Attention te Parties & Bananets 


—-—-— 


KAVKAZ 
RUSSIAN RESTAURANT 


317 East 14th Street, ar. 2nd Ave. 


@ RUSSIAN and AMERICAN DISHES 
@ EXCELLENT SHASHLIKS 
@ HOME ATMUSPHERE 


en 
eis 


Undertakers 


Funeral Director tur the (WU 


i. J. MORRIS, Inc. 


#701 CHURCE AVE. Grookiya. & 8 
Day Chom Night Phone 


Di . DI 2.2726 
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Red Channels, The 


_ tive board sit anti-unionists like DeMille and Albert — 


By DAVID PLATT 


blacklist 151 personalities of radio, television and theatre. 
The smear artists are now gunning for Hollywood. 

A recent meeting of the Hollywood Arts, Sciences 
and professions on the subject of Red Channels unani- 


‘ mously resolved: 


that blacklisting is un-American, and 
must be opposed in any and all forms: # 
m motion pictures and in radio: Lone 
that any so-called ‘loyalty oath, far 
from being a protection against black- 
listing, actually paves the way for the in- 


timidation by self-styled ‘patriots’; | 


that these self-appointed ‘judges’ are’ 
out to smear and terrorize every cultural 
worker who will not conform to their own bigoted preju- 
_ that blacklisting is not an end in itself, but a means 
to an end: absolute censorship and thought control in the 
once free motion picture and radio industries. 

THE MEETING blasted the “outfit that brought the 
Thomas Committee inquisition down upon our heads; the 
elique that, unsatisfied with the blacklisting and jailing of 
19 creative artists, recently called for the blacklisting of 
a hundred more; the gang that stands ready to smear any- 


_ One who will not accept its definition ef “Americanism’.” 


Everyone knows the organization “of which we speak,” 
the Hollywood Arts, Sciences and Professions Council said. 

“It -ealls itself the Motion Picture Allianee for the 
Preservation of ... a T 

“Of what? | 

“The Preservation of American Racketeers? The 
Preservation of Smear and Fear? 

“No one in this industry who lived through the old 
rackets wants to preserve them in a new form. And only 
a united industry can wipe out the racket.” 


THE MOTION PICTURE Alliance for the Preserva- 
tion of . . . is headed by actor John Wayne. On the execu- 


who openly espouse atomic war on Russia. Membership 
in the Alliance is open to anyone who swears by Red 
Channels and the FBI. | 

During the anti-Hitler war, 19 guilds and unions rep- 
resenting 22,000 film industry workers, unanimously con- 
demned the Alliance as an organization with “fascist ten- 
dencies and aims.” 
« * * | 

GORDON DOUGLAS, director of such “master- 
pieces’ as Dick Tracy vs. Cueball, Zombies on Broadway 
and the Gildersleeve films will handle the megaphone on 
the Warner Bros. film I Was a Communist for the FBI 


‘which glorifies the police spy Matt Cvetic. The script is 
- being written by Borden Chase, author of such “dis- 


tinguished’ screenplays as I've Always Loved You and 
Flame of Barbary Coast. The producer is Bryan Foy who 
gave us such “classics’ as Honeymoon, It's a Joke, Son!, 
If I'm Lucky, Doll Face, Take It Or Leave It and Chet- 
niks. These three boys together should be able to turn 
out a film that will flop every bit as hard.as Red Menace 


or I Married a Communist. 


} Blacklist and Hollywood 
RED CHANNELS smear artists have attempted 4o ‘ 


i viet Films. “We never knew these 


| Soviet in his discussions said this to 


Ballet at City Center 
Enthusiastically Applauded 


A SOPHISTICATED audience, formed. 


time in many, many years. 


of ballet enthusiasts noisily went to 


pieces the other night at City Cen- 


-ter over a bouncy majurka which 
won the loudest plaudits of any 


iece offered this. season by . the 


) ew York Ballet Company. A mi- 


nor wor’, the majurka, set to the 


-music of Glinka’s “A Life for the 


Tszar” was distinguished mainly 
by the presence of George Balan- 
chine, its choreographer, who ap- 
red as a*dancer for the =H 
€ 


enthusiastic response was directed 
toward America’s leading choreog- 
rapher and not toward the lippy 


but inconsequential] novelty whic 


larger 


, / am was made 
| chine ballets only in- 
de,” “Firebird” and 

* all admirably per- 


tfully belongs on a 


The company includes, without 
doubt, one of America’s leadin 
ballerinas—Maria ‘Pallchief, a 
lesser but definite luminaries like 
Janet Reed, Diana Adams and Me- 
lissa Hayden. However, the eve- 
ning’s program often hit a mono- 
tonous note because the ballets 
were distinctly Balanchine for all 
their informal classicism as dis- 
played in “Serenade” and _ their 
clever piquancies in “Diverti- 
mento. Also, the framing of two 
ballets around one dancer, even 
of Tallchief's stature, creates a 
single-line dramatic feeling. Even 
though Balanchine exploits to the 
best advantage Tallchief’s staccato, 
brilliant movement, the total effect 
is often repititious. 

Nevertheless, the company is 


about the best the ballet world of | 


‘this country has.—L. M. 


By KRISHAN CHANDER 
| BOMBAY 


LAST WEEK history was made 
at the Regal, Bombay, when Chief 
Justice Chagla inaugurated the So- 
viet Films Festival, the first of its 
kind to be held anywhere in India. 
The festival attracted very large 
crowds. Almost every show had 
a packed house and the “House 
Full” board went up everyday. 

All classes of people greeted the 
occasion: the rich people from Ma- 
labar Hill, the poor workers from 
Bombay chawls, the .middle classes 
from Dadar and the suburbs. 

All were united in their spon- 
taneous praise of the Soviet film 
art. Some were frankly surprised 
and marvelled at the rich material 
and technological excellence of So- 


films could be so good, so deeply 
satisfying,” was common comment. 
“You. must have them more often 
and all over India” was another re- 
peated request. 


BUT THE MOST happy were 
our children and schoolboys of 
Bombay because for them, the 
sponsors of this festival had ar- 
ranged a special show of The 
Stone Flower and the Triumph of 
Youth. 

One school boy said to me: 
“Stone Flower is a kind of modern 
fairy story which I would like to 
see again and again, because it is 
more than a mere fairy story.” 

And a schoolgirl remarked: “My 
mother wouldnt let me see pic- 
tures as long as she ean help it. 
Sometimes when I see a Holly- 
wood crime picture I cannot -ge to 
sleep for days and days. But these 
Soviet pictures are so different.” 

Then she turned to me and en- 
‘quired: “Why don’t you make such 
pictures here?” 

And a reputed cameraman of 
our Indian. film industry whom I 
have invariably found to be anti- 


me: “I must say their color process 
has impressed me. ‘The Russian 
process is much superior to the 
American . technicolor which is 
largely loud and overtoned and 
strains the eye. There is a fullness 
and depth in their pictures which 
I have found nowhere else.” 
© @ es 


THESE TRIBUTES I have 
picked up at random, but they re- 
flect the major trend. 


Caught in the double pincer of 


dian miracle-mythological pictures 


Siberia, Triumph ef FYouth, Stone 


all ever the world are the ‘same. 


daily perhaps to write a poem, to 


Hollywood crime pictures and In-| 


our people of Bombay enthusiastic- 


loved, to believe in the oneness of 
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.. - in Cossacks of Kuban 


ally weleomed the advent of So- 
viet films on the Indian screén. 
They were like a fresh wind blow- 
ing from the North. 

They showed us that man was 
net a criminal beast full ‘ef hybrid 
complexes; that miracles on earth 
were not created by God but by 
men themselves through sheer la- 
bor and effort. Soviet films pulled 
down old prejudices and affirmed 
the dignity of man and an abiding 
faith in his creative genius. 

DURING the film festival the 
Soviet films shown were A Tale of 


Flower, Alexander Nevsky, With- 
out Prejulice, Michurin, One Day 
in USSR, Zoya and Kuban Cos- 
sacks besides other small one or 
two reelers. : 

They have revealed to us the 
new dynamism ef Soviet cine-art. 
The rhythm is quicker. The touch 
surer. The movement is expressed 
net through static montages or 
very big.closeups of an individual, 
but through a quickened integra- 
tion of the individual with the 
group, of the group with the land- 
scape, of the landscape with the 
whole ereative effert of Soviet man 
so that everywhere Soviet films be- 
come a greater triumph, an ever 
bigger symphony ef human crea- 
tive effert. 

o - 7 

BUT THE GREATEST thing 
that moved our Indian audience 
who went to see these Soviet films 
was their simple human quality, a 
quality ef tenderness and under- 
standing about the cemmon 
people.” 


I am sure the common people 


They like te be told simple tales of 
uncomplex characters who toil 


sing a song en a violin, te erect a 
paper mill in Siberian Taiga, to 
sow, te harvest, to love, to be 


the human race, to think kindly 
and neighborly of others like them 
in the world. The common people 
who have no hate for other na- 
tions of the world. The Macklays 
(hero of Without Prejudice) of the 
world! 3 


Bombay Acclaims Soviet Films 


THE SOVIET films tell us of a 
brave Soviet girl Zoya who died 
so that others may laugh in hap- 
piness. Gat they also tell us of the 
heinous laughter of Nazis who 
burnt the living flesh of Zoya with 
a gasoline lamp. 

The Nazis were defeated in the 
last war but perhaps they are again 
just round the corner in Korea and 
in other places searching innocent 
little children fore smal] arms, 
stripping women naked, and 
throwing jelly bombs over helpless 
peazants working in rice fields. 
Perhaps just round the corner 
again to plunder and loot al] the 
rich glory and wealth of the Ku- 
nban Cossacks, patiently and: de- 
lingently raised by them through 
the ‘ast thirty years! | 

oO te 


THE REALISM is so profeund 
and significant that when it touches 
a facet of the past it glows -into 
the context of modern reality, that 
when it touches the present the 
present reveals all the layers of 
modern histery Jike “wheels within 
wheels”! a 
+ But Soviet films are eoncemed 
not only with the present and the 
past. They are vitally concerned 
‘with the future too. That future 
has been superbly expressed in | 
Michurin. | 

Te tame nature. To make it 
yield its secrets. To remould and 
recast nature in the mirror of man, 
so. that *flowers can blossom in 
/steppes, and wheat grow ever the 
snow line, so that the whiteness of 
cotton can change into rainbow 
colors and cherries bloom in Tun- 
dras. 

This has been the day dream of 
man for centuries. For centuries he 
has been fighting and struggling 
hard to fulfil it. At last the dream 
came true in the magic hands of 
the Soviet people. And those magic 
hands are sfil] working. : 

For me the last seene in Michu- 
rin is symbolie of all that is best 
and noblest in Soviet art. It reveals 
in a flash for all what is in danger 
— for all what we are fighting 

or. 

We are fighting fer simple 
things of life. We are fighting for 
cloth, for wheat, for grapes, for 
watermelons and peace, We are 


fighting for the Rainbow. 


A British anti-labor film called 
The Agitator is now playing in the 
neighborhoods. It features a char- 
acter that has for generations been 
the butt of English humorists and 
cartoonists—the humbling, bump 
tious gouty ciubman. He spends 
his time mourning the ingratitude 
of the masses toward those who 
“provide them with the opportu: 
nity to earn a living,” and he con- 
soles himself with the thought of 


_ tthe mess the workers would make 


ii they took over from their “bet- 


ters” the direction of industry and| 


the state. 4 

This character has now con- 
cocted a talking picture. ¥es, you 
have guessed it: it is about the 
ingratitude of the masses and that 
bounder who haunts the collective 


nightmare of the ruling class: The} 


Agitator. 
It seems there was once a 
worker who hated all capitalists 


AVOID ‘THE AGITATOR’ 
IN THE NEIGHBORHOODS 


him in control] of the factory. After 
which, the capitalist died. And the 
worker — AGITATOR—yes, you ve 
guessed that too—preceeded to run 
the factory into the ground. _ 
He is saved from his ewn folly, 
however, and the works are saved, 


too, by a letter from the dead em- 


ployer, written to be delivered inte 
the agitators hands after six 
months—a letter which points out 
to the agitator that failure is due 
to hate and that he ean be re- 
deemed—and the factory put. back 


ae a paying basis —if he learns to 


base his life on love for everyone, 
including the capitalists... . And 
that’s where you reviewer walked 
out.—L. A. 
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FINAL WEEK! — 


PEOPLE’S DRAMA presents 


NAT TURNER 


by PAUL PETERS, author of STEVEDORE 
Eves. exe. Mon. 1.20,!.80,2.40—212 Eldrige St. 


Phone OR 3-75898 F train te 2nd AV. 


a 


—_— 


as a bunch of belly-robbers andl 
blood-suckers. His own father, he 
claimed, had been rebbed of the 
invention which enriched his em- 

loyer. And there was a capitalist, 
fimself a model of rectitude, who 
was the son of that employer 
When he discovered the accusation 
of the worker was true, he be- 
queathed 40,000 pounds ($120,000 


even at the present depreciated rate 


of British currency), .and placed’ 


MIDTOWN FILM CIRCLE — 
Presents a special pre-holiday showing of the Soviet Film Claesic 


“The New Gulliver 4 


biting satire on royalty, munitions-makers, etc. .... a 


frem Jenathan Swift’s fabulous narrative ‘“Gulliver’s Travels” 
EXTRA! 


“THE SILENT VILLAGE” 


(Britain’s hauntifgly beautiful memorial to the noble | 


men, women and 


children of Lidice) 


Sat. and Sun. Eves., Dec. 9th and 10th 


Saturday: 8:30 and 10:30 pm — 


Sunday: 8 and 10 p.m. 


Socialize and Referesh in the ART ROOM 


DONATION 83 CENTS (plus tax) 
77 FIFTH AVE. (off 15th St.) 


ON. Y. C. 
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SWORKEN SZoct 


The youngster still 


‘nkillful, but not big enou 


are regarded as the 


New York, Wednesday, December 6, 1950 


Y 


COURT 
CHATTER 


Kansas State, tackling Ohio 
State in Columbus just two nights 
after the gruelling defeat by LIU 
in the Garden, knocked off the de- 
fending Big Ten champs 68-51. 
This heal make LIU feel pretty 

ood. True, Ohio State lost the 
ig guns of last year’s team, but 
no Big Ten team at any stage of 
tis development is ever easy to 
beat at home, .let alone by 17 


points. 

Southern Methodist, next team 
to tackle St. Johns, tomorrow, was 
beaten by Oklahoma, seven points. 
Oklahoma, with its fully devel- 
oped 6-114% center, Mark Frei- 
berger, is another team on CCNY’s 
list. Where's that “soft schedule” 
someone was talking aboyt? 


Denver, which meets LIU in the 
other game tomorrow, is reporte 
a far better team than the one 
which lost to the Brooklynites last 

ear. They were sophs then, and 
we just been jobbed by Buffalo 
refereeing. Some rate them even 


with Brigham Young this year. 


Look for LIU to jump ahead 
of its opening game form, how- 
ever. There is extraordinary po- 
tential in this big, mobile team. 
As soon as it gets the “feel” of it- 
self as being really good, watch 
out. As for big soph Felix’ dis- 
appointing debut, Claire Bee lays 
it to Gardenitis, which has hit many 
stars in their first big time pe 

as a lot to 


learn, but it’s silly to write him 
off on that one game. He did 
average 20 points'a game for the 
frosh last year. “I'll keep using 
him, that’s the way he'll come 
along,” says Bee. 


Brooklyn College’s scrappy and 
, team, 
lost two on an upstate tour. They 
were nipped in overtime by St. 
Bonaventure, and the following 
night took on Niagara, a power- 
house rebounding trom the Brig- 
ham Young lic ing. 
59-46. Ralph Hirsch, the find of 
the year, was high again with six 
from the floor for 12 points. In 
field -goals Brooklyn only trailed 
the winners by 21 to 19, but 
Niagara sank 17 foul points to 


_Brooklyn’s 8, 


Frank’ McGuire may sacrifice 
one of his smaller scorers, probab! 
Dombrosky, to try to _— Zawoluk 
some help underneath, using one 


of his big, undeveloped players 


tomorrow in an experiment... . 


HEARD AROUND: Indiana, 
with its remarkable 6-8 center, Bill 
Garrett, may well spill. the apple- 
cart in the Big Ten despite almost 
unanimous pre-season agreement 
ou Iowa, followed by Minnesota 
Tippy Dye may or may not be a 
good coach but he certainly is a 
smart one,- He quit Ohio State 


after winning the Big Ten title 


- with an all senior team, moved to 


Washington, where a veteran, core 
and an incoming group of sophs 

| : 2onference’s 
best. . . | Columbia is actually the 
best in the’ Ivy,'with lots of help 
for. Azary, including -Molinas 


Stuyvesant High, a 6-4 sensation. 


: rT? ! " | 
| o,+¢ Comell f main danger. | 


Score was|. 


b’ Of | try 


Lou Got 150Gs 
For Two Year's 


ST. PETERSBURG, Fia., 
' paid-Lou Boudreau, the ousted manager of the Cleveland 


ndians $150,000 to sign a two-year 


Dec. 5.—The Boston Red Sox 


ayer contract, it was 
revealed tonight. 

“I realize the amount sounds 
fantastic, but I know that the 


| figure is correct,’ Hank Greenberg, 


general ‘manager of the Indians, 
said, “Of eourse,’ Greenberg 
added, “we were glad to see Lou 
ae such a g deal for him- 
S@ir. 


Greenberg also revealed that 
Boudreau had definite offers from 
the Yankees, Senators and Cincin- 
ati( other clubs had feelers out; 
but made no concrete offers. 


Owner Clark Griffith of the Sen- 
ators offered $50,000 for Boudreau 
to sign a one year contract as a 
player—more, by the way than he 
is paying his manager, Bucky. Har- 
ris, The Reds, through Warren 
Giles, offered Boudreau $40,000 
on a one year basis. 


' The Yankee figure was not re- 
vealed, but was reported around 
$60,000. Boudreau, when he ac- 
cepted the Boston offer, said his 
decision all along had _ been 
whether to accept the Red Sox or 


dj Yankee offer, 


Greenberg also revealed that at 
the time the Indians gave Boud- 
reau his unconditional release, it 
looked like a “sure thing” that Lou 
would wind-up with the Pittsburgh 
Pirates. 

“I don’t know what happened,” 
Greenberg said, “but we all 
thought Lou was going to Pitts- 
burgh. We were surprised when 
we learned he had signed with the 
Red Sox.” 


One hundred and fifty. thousand 
dollars seem a lot of money to 
gamble on Boudreau as a player. 
He has slowed down, but the Red 
Sox hope that with no managerial 
worries to bother him, he still will 


Mel Ott to Manage 
Oakland in PCL 

St. Petersburg, Fla., Dec. 5.— 
(UP).—Mel Ott, former outfielder 
and manager of the New York 
Giants, today was named mana- 


ger of the Oakland Club of the 
Pacific Coast League. 


Ott, who had been with the 
Giants since he broke into base- 
ball more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, will succeed Charley 
Dressen, who recently signed: up to 
manage the Brooklyn Dodgers. 
Ott has not managed since the 
1948 season when he quit at mid- 
season and moved into the Giant 
front office. 


CORRECTION 


A typographical error in yes- 
terday’s “Court Chatter” resulted 
in a line which said that Father 
Dudley of Siena “told of a 6-9 
player whom he paid was a refu- 
gee from Hungary.’ The word 
of course, should have been “said”, 
not “paid.” Sorry. 


Final Ratings by 


UP Coaches Board 


1—Oklahoma. 2—Texas, 3—Ten- 
nessee, 4—California. 5~Army, 6— 
Michigan. 7—Kentucky. 8—Prince- 
= 9—Michigan State. 10—Ohio 
tate. 


do an acceptable job at shortstop. 
Thus the Red Sox have Vern 
Stephens, one of the best long ball 
hitters in the majors on the market, 
and are expected to trade him to 
the Athletics for pitcher Lou Bris- 
sie. 

Yawkee, it was said, decided to 
o so high for Boudreau on the 
asis that if Steve O'Neill should 
flounder as manager he would 
have O’Neill’s successor in the 
fold. It is a good bet that Boud- 
read's managerial abilities played 
a vital part in getting Yawkey to 
part with that much money. 


It is also interesting to note that 
a player can do much better for 
himself when he can get an un- 
conditional release, as did Boud- 
reau through his unusual circum- 
stances, Otherwise Cleveland could 
have merely traded him off and 
he would have to take that team’s 
salary offer or holdout, with no 
chance to sell his services to the 
highest bidder. 
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jon the scoreboard 


by lester rodney 


$9040 HAHAHA RANI 


Way Behind the Times... 


SO IT HAS come to pass that of a morning I enter the building 
and someone, brisky asks: “ 
“What did you think of the fight?” — 
“Fight... uh, the fight?,” I counter in a small voice. Inside 
I’m saying what the hell is this guy talking about. 

, “Yeah,” comes the impatient reply, as if I hadn't heard. him 
the first time, “The fight. Wasn’t it a rotten decision?” 

I don’t have the remotest idea of what the man is talking 
about, but the way he puts it makes it very embarrassing to say 
so, so I agree with him, “Oh yeah, wasn't it.” 

That’s what comes of not owning a television set in December, 
1950. It seems there are fights going on all the time in Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago and all kinds of places. It’s a whole new world. 
People look at you as if you're crazy if you don’t know of it. Some- 
times they stop talking to you. | 

Or take basketball. It used to be that people who didn’t 
actually go to the games waited impatiently for the write-ups: so 
they could learn from you what actually4vent on. 

No more. NOW they went over their cousins’ house to SEE 
the game. NOW they wait coldly to see if you reported exactly 
what they saw. Maybe it’s going to be a good thing for sports 
— I don’t know for sure. 

“You didn’t seem to notice,” someone may say mildly, “That 
they weren't screening for Zaslofsky.” 

Or a letter from south Jersey will come in explaining that 
what really happened was. that CCNY clogged up the middle, 
dropped one man back on the fast break and... oh well. 

This is one thing I really can’t understand. The only two 
times I ever saw basketball on television, people in widely separated 
neighborhoods told me it was a bad neighborhood for some number 
channel, and they got “a shadow.” | 

A shadow! Everybody on each team had a twin doing exactly 
the same thing he did! I'll admit it was fascinating to watch for a 
while, sort of like Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers going through 
the exact same routine without even looking at each other. This 
basketball was even more interesting. Good as Astaire and Rogers 
used to be, they never were identical twins. 

I'll nver get a free set from a television outfit for this, but 
even without the very confusing “shadows” it’s not really basket-. 
ball if you can’t see all ten’ men in relation to each other and to 
both baskets at the same time. Though it IS much better than 
just reading what the sport writers say. | 

For the time being we historians of trivia can still write safely 
about the big sport, our national pastime. I’ve had_a few peeks 
at ‘that over a cold summer beer and don’t anyone tell me that 
he saw baseball when he saw interminable closeups of a pitcher, 
and one-man-at-a-time closeups on a base hit. He didn’t. Nor is 
this is shill for a free pass to the Yanks, Giants and Dodgers, I got 
those anyhow. 

But we started with the new world of fights, and there’s no 
doubt about people being able to see Aghts very well on television. 
The darndest kind of fights in the strangest places between fighters 
you never heard of before. 

It seems too that they have revivals of old time fight films 
coming over these infernal machines. This has an odd way of 
bringing long dead issues back into startling present day issue as 
they are discovered for the first time. pee 

A woman I know who never ,was peainity interested in 
_— said the other day, with urgent indignation, “Isn’t that a 
. ~~ ow unfair — iy hit “emt t ‘ . 

at was there to say but a hearty an ally indignan 
“Yes, isn’t it!” r 4 =r e gnant, 
Whacha’ think of the fight last night, kid? 


al 


Chicago, Nov. 30 

Dear Lester Rodney: 
For the first time since 1940 
when Notre Dame, with Steve 
uzwik ranning wild, walloped 
llinois 27-0 I saw the Illinois foot- 
ball team play—the game with 
Northwestern last week. Here was 
one upset that was not caused by 
the weather—the game was lost on. 
the bench, ay 

After the Illini scored a touch- 
down in the first three minutes of 
play, coach Eliot's aeoniay was 
wrapped around holding that 7- 
point lead. Had Illinois played the 
imaginative type of game itwas 
capable of playing—and indeed did 
lay against Ohio State—it could 
ave wrung up a 2 or $ touch- 
down lead and won going away. 
Instead quarterback Major failed 
to throw a single pass in the first 
50 minutes of play. As a result, the 
Northwestern line and secondary 
concentrated‘ on piling up the 
vaunted Illini running attack—and 
without the threat of passes to 
open up the defense, did just that. 
In essence, = the ae to 
pass ‘nullified running game. 

In the second period, Sill lead- 
ing 7-0, Illinois punted twice from 
inside ‘their opponents’ 80 yard 
line—obviously with the intent of 
ing to saddle the opposition 
with, the ball close to the goal line 


and force a break. The only thing 


they broke was their backs. The 
Illinois players lost their fire, be- 
came dull on defense, sluggish on 
offense. | 

In the second half, Northwestern 
captured the initiative and never 
relinquished it—again with hel 
from the Illinois bench. Tied 7-7, 
Illinois punted twice on third down 
in the third period, once in the 
fourth—again playing for a break 
or seemingly content with a tie. 
This conservative, over - cautious 
brand of footbal cost the Illini 
dearly, With Flowers, the -NU 
quarterback calling a_ beautiful 

me, opening up the Illinois de- 
ense with short passes, medium 
passes, hook passes, flat. passes and 
an occasional long one and then 
sending Athan and Johnny and 
Gene Miller slanting off tackle for 
sizable yardage, it was only a ques- 
tion of time before the Purple 
pushed over another score—and the 


Illini out of the Rose Bowl. Which| this 


they did. 

There could have been one 
turning point in ‘the game—and 
this too was cancelled out by Eliot. 


ourth down pass failed. 


Reader Tells How Illini Lost Rose 
Bowl for Want of a Little Daring 


SAYS PLAYERS DISAGREED WITH COACH 


'Tilini were fighting mad, After 8 
plays 


triple threat ala Chuck Ortman or 
Vic Janowicz—would have added 
another 25 percent punch to the 
offense. MIKE HECHT, 


Chisox Nix Gromek, 
Minoso for Pitcher 


Northwestern had _ been 
ushed back to the 25 and a 


Taking over on downs, and be- 
inning to move with real spirit, 


e Illin moved to within inches of 
a first down, fourth down comin 
up. The defensive platoon jum 
off the bench. The Illinois captain 
waved them back to their seats. 
The defensive team moved to the 
sidelines. The team on the field— 
the whole team now—waved them 
back to the bench. The defensive 
unit (including Laz the punter) 
looked to Eliot for instructions. 
Eliot waved them onto the field. 
The whole team on the field 
moved over from the far sidelines 
waving the defensive unit back to 
the bench, the Illinois captain and 
Major, the quarterba telling 
Eliot in no uncertain terms in. sign 
language what they thought of 
maneuver.: The defensive unit 
went in,. you could feel the sag— 
and that was it. 

Incidentally—and this] wind me 
up (finally!)—this 1950 Illinois 


Shortly after NU had | 
score; at 7-all, Laz, thé: diinois 
punter fumbled a pass from center 
nd fourth down and the Purple 
a 


the ball on the Illinois 8-yard/ diocre 
line. You could tell the Fighting’ carrier like Karras operating as « 


the} team operating out of T failed to 


neine to mcm | a ayn a 
like Karras, or his substitute 
Piazza. Major, at best, was a me- 
ser—and a breakway ball- 


‘ 


St. Petersburg, Fla., Dec. 5.— 
‘ne .—A trade between the Cleve- 
and Indians and Chicago White 
Sox ‘failed to materialize today in 
a long conference between general 
managers Hank Greenberg and 
Frank Lane. 


The Indians are bidding for 
one of two White- Sox left hand- 
ers, Billy Pierce or Bill Wight. 
They.. would prefer Pierce. 


Cleveland offered pitcher Steve 
Gromek and rookie outfielder Or- 
estes Minoso in return for either 
but Lane turned it down. Lane 
was reported -to be asking for 
outfielder Dale Mitchell in addi- 
tion to the two players and Green- 
berg was said to feel that the de- 
mand was too high. However, ne- 
gotiations will continue. 

Lane also has pitcher Ray Scar- 
borough and first baseman Ed 
ager for trade in exchange 
for outfield strength, but thus ‘far 
hasbeen unable to arrange &' deal. 
However, it was that the 
Boston Red Sox have-the inside 
track . for Scarborough. 


